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HBBER’S HYMNS. 

rar name of Reginald Heber carr ies with it a sound very delightful 
» an English ear, and the character of the man W ill forever be regarded 
n England with affectionate admiration. The fame of a divine must al- 
ways be highest among the people of hisown church. This is the case 
even with the great old English divines, such as Taylor and Barrow, 
whose works, although famous over all Christendom, are held in highest, 
yroudest, and fondest esteem by those Englishmen who may attend th 
services and ministration of religion in Minsters and Cathedrals. If 
such be the truth respecting the reputation of theologians whose works 
stand in the first order of the great productions of human genius, the same 
-emark must be still more applicable to that of those who have not been 
-ifted by nature with such commanding intellects, or splendid imagina- 
ions, but who were still eminent in their da Ly for a beautiful c ombination 
of qualities essential to the characters of the ministers of Christianity, 
und who, with more than common eloquence, simple, or fervent, or su- 
slime, preached its doctrines home to the feelings and understandings 
f multitudes of men. For here, the power oi their piety depends much 
yn the benign and grateful feeling with which they are personally re- 
zarded—a feeling which can avail them only where they are personally 
<nown; and thus that feeling can only be in its full force among their 
y»wn parishioners who hear them every Sabbath; and in less or more, 
yut still a high degree, among all the members of that church, of whom 
they are the ornament and the pride. It must be fainter far, among pe r- 

sons placed without these precincts; and their reputation, instead of be 
ing above the level of their talents and attainments, is generally there 
ery much below it, and often utterly faint and obscure. Thus, in Scot- 

land, we shall not say that the name of Reginald Heber is nearly un- 
known, for that would be to charge our country with a dishonouring ig- 
norance; but certainly its power is neither general nor great over the 
public mind, nor perhaps ever likely to become so. That he was an 








‘ Hymne written and adapted to the Weekly Church Service of the Year. By the 
Right Rev. Reginald Heber, D.D. late Lord Bishop of Calcutta. John Murray. ‘Lon 
jon, 1827 
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eniil ‘ a, ant iS person, ul SCO! iKC a 

many k iOW— No ) lieve \ u knowin r it—an 

e merely aware that he was a Bishop in India Althoug 
e coldness of attention to his genius and his character, is 


ly accounted for, but even justified, by what we hav 





we coniess, that for our own sakes, we wish it wer 
nd that we Scotts | | 9 \ on only mpl ea 
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Beautiful 
e of Reginald H ( its rhaps almo 
st splendour at 1 l ersity of Oxf In England, 
c reputati n,il | ! et ' ‘ it in literatu 
ynpanies him in worid; I iterw 
life, its lust e€ is! ) I I to ed his si cess 
of the learned proiessions. That 1 a ( or wrangk 
™ ill held h ym » Conk -o y l ( is Lord ¢ han 
ngland; that he w first-clas 1] ture and scienct 
mbered to the glorv of Peel, aiter he has shown himself t 
one of her’ consumm statesmer We have no idea of this 
1 In our universities, a student has in general finished ever 
yhical education, and if he chooses takes hts master’s dé 
ure when he would have been only leaving school in England, 
t Church or Trinity, impatient of the name of “ Freshman.” 
itions of bovs, how et 1 ll of promise n their successful 
diy be held decisive ‘of the mental sup i 
| heir « ha acters may l ier oin 1OSe ¢ 
her year shall show the formerly slow and sluggish mind 
more acti far, than that which had been distinguished 
| vivacity, but is now falling away unaccountably into 
indolence Bricht parts are alw: vs he pe ful—but hope s 
1ous, and sometimes wet hare cause to be clad, and some- 
e, that “the boy is nof father.of the man.” But in our 
sities, men contend with men—and as distinction is diffi- 
on hig! i success glorious, in the rivalries of the 
English 1 That great acquirements must be theirs 





in scholarship or science, at Oxford or Cam- 
same men, afterwards engaged 


; for, were it not so, the 
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: vital struggles for fame and fortune, on the great theatre of the 


orld, would look back with contempt or shame on their earlier tri- 
mphs. 

Reginald Heber did not bring, so far as we have ever heard, any 
ery high character for s« holarship with him to the University. He 
ad not been at any one of the great public schools, and his abilities 
herefore could have been known but to a few companions. His Uni- 
versity Latin prize poem, “Carmen Seculare,” soon established his 


laims to elegant scholarship, and inspired him with hopes of still 





eater academical distinction. It is a very animated and poetic al 
ymposition; but its Latinity is — not so pure, nor its versifica- 
n so Virgilian, as some of the Latin ae poems of scholars from 
‘Winchester and Eton. That he could beat all the best men of his year, 
it their own weapon, s, however, a erent of his boldness and his in- 
senuity—nor, we believe, did he himself cver set upon his “copy” any 
ugher value. 
But it was not till t 
oke forth in all its lustre. “In his childhood,” says an admirable writer 
in the Quarterly Review, “ Reginald Heber was remarkable for the ea- 
rerness with which he read the Bible, and the accuracy with which he 
emembered it; a taste and talent which subsequent acquirements and 
naturer years onl} ryred to strengthen, so that a great portion of his 
eading was intended, or at least was employed, to illustrate the scrip- 
ure; and perhaps few men of his day had attained to so masterly a 
<nowledge of tl he historical parts of the Bible, as well as the doctrinal, 
yr could have thrown happier light upon its Oriental customs, its diffi- 
ult geography, or the civil, political, and moral condition of the people 
to whom it was addressed.” It may well be supposed with what de- 
lighted enthusiasm a youthful mind, so gifted and instructed, would 
eize upon such a subject as “ Palestine”’ for the first poem to which he 
brought his fine powers, inspired, it may be said, by piety, and stimu- 
lated by an honourable ambition., It seemed a subject selected for the 
very man—nor is it too much to say, that not another youth in England 
ould have produced such a poem. The music of the heroic measure, 
in most hands so monotonous, rolls along in his with a varied majesty, 


reminding one of the finest parts of the English Pollio— 


he summer of 1803 that his most beautiful genius 


‘Ye nymphs of Solyma, begin the song.” 


His subject is arranged, and all its parts proportioned, with a judg- 
ment so exquisite, that we ought rather to call it genius. The transi- 
tions, though often rapid, sudden, and startling, are all natural to an ima- 
gination kindled as his was by “ the visions of glory that spared not his 
ching sight.” Of Old Palestine, ever holy, yet not that Holy Land it 
was afterwards to be, his muse that 

“ Her eyes had closed to listen to the strain, 


That Hebrew bards did consecrate of old, 
And fix'd her Pindus upon Lebanon,” 


sung in strains of which every line teemed with scriptural imagery, and 
with a true Hebrew soul, inspired by the Bible. But not till the pure 
and pious youthful bard. comes to the foot of Moynt Calvary, and be- 
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the rueful upliftin r of the cross, do we know and feel eniu 
sublimed by religion. And when from that sad stance 
The ¢ tn ages crowd upon his sonl, 
scriz ns of the elevation of the human spirit all over the face of 
rth, its final apotheosis, are gloriously coloured by the lan 
of the Prophets, and seem, indeed, prompted by the spirit he had 
“cl, 
That touch’d leaiah’s hallow'd lips w fire 
vyho h Reginald r recite his “ Palestine,” in that magni 
. will ever forget his appear interesting and im 
It was known that his old father was somewhere sitting 
r t wded audience, when ! niversally admired son as- 
h m; and we have heard that the sudden thunder of 
then arose so shook his frame, weak and wasted by 
é at he never recovered it, and may be said to have died of 
dearest to a parent’s heart. Reginald Heber’s recitation, ek 
il s whom ¥ uve heard ite, was altogether untra 
l by tical laws of elocution, which were not set at dient 
r the poet unknown or fi rgott n; and there was a charm i 
.ewhat melancholy voice, that occasionally faltered, less from a 
r of the solemnity, and even grandeur of the scene of which he wa 
elt the onspicuous object—though that feeling did suffuse his 
‘nuous, and animated countenance—than from the deeply-fel 
of his subject, comprehending the most awful mysteries of 
e] ns to man. As his voice grew bolder and more sonorous 
audience felt that this was not the mere display of th: 
2 ywenuity of a clever youth—the accideatal triumph of a: 
she ersifier over his compeers in the dexterities of schola: 
—which is all that can generally be truly said of such exhibit : 
t here was a p in i—not only of bright promise, but of 
vement—one whose name was already written in the roll 
tals. And that feeling—whatever might have been the shar 
boundless enthusiasm, with which the poem was listened to, at 
t to the influe of “ wenius loci,’—has been since sanc 
the judgment of the world, that has placed “ Palestine” at th 
ol the poetry on divine subjects ot rv age It is now i 
for ever with the Poetry of England—a lot which has be- 
few “er poems, such as Glynn’s Day of Pi won and 
Death; although there are o s that deserve and will pr 
it—-such as \\ rang sH Land tol Grant’s Restora 
urning and Knowledge in the East,—the first distinguished 
it and eleg —tne S¢t T vervaded by a noble en- 
n) 1 some of its strains sublime. 
4 | Heber was now the ’ yea ¢ f io servers’ '—vet while 
nd fitting, he enjoy his splendid reputation, his mind 
nner were free from the slightest ar ance—for the one was 
ior hauteur, and th é Icke th he imee Ises of a 2 simpk 
ear by birth, too, S entleman—and there was 
tive elecance of det nour, iconscious high ret 
t? yt no one stance whor t r talent entitled 
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on "ol his society, yet that admitted n ine too near approach 
any who did not possess his more intimate friendship, and who ot 
wise from admiration of his genius, might have availed themselves 
iis generous disposition and courteous affability, to press, unasked 
indesired, into the chosen circle. Be) 
He was indeed fond of society, and not averse to social enjoyment: oH! 
Wit he posse ssed in an eminent des gree—and even *$ and t ae 
nversation was delightfully changefi ul, earn ) gal &, a 
rom serious but short argume ntation to gate badinage 
‘epartee, ™ Out of the fulness of the heart the mouth speank th,” ¥ 
he heart of Reginald Heber was even full to overflowing. Eloquent i 
night well be called, althoug rh not qtr tyes the eagerness or earn q 
siness of his easily awakened spirit, hehhad sometimes almost a hurri ‘he : 
and hesitating elocution, till his thoughts and feelings found f 
d most beautiful utterance, as if by fits and starts—his mind 1y ie ‘ 
ike an oscillating well of purest waters in a shady and sunny fountal yo 
Vhere was no reserve nor concealment about him—his eyes lightens ae 
ith the frequent smile—anrd his ready hand was held out to g ir om 
7 friend or companion with a free and manly frankness, which would eae ee 
f itself have made an universal favourite of a far inferior man. At this ne 
ime his reading was extensive and miscellaneous. He was inde: : 
ook-devourer—and in those noble libraries he sat for many lem : 
ind meditative hour with the mighty dead. Need it be added, that ; 
mly unaverse, but enamoured of all the pastimes of ingenucus hf 
his moral character was without a stain, and above all suspi ga 
The writer of these imperfect notices may be allowed to 5 ae 
; aR 
much, without claiming the honour of a closer intimacy with Regina! bi 
Heber than he had the fortune to ¢ njoy. But though a few years dis j 
parity of a at that bere felt to be considerable,—to say nothing of ql 
the circumstance of h raving each a different country and a diff 
lred—kept down thei ir intercourse to what he fears may hardl; WW j 
ve called by the sacred name of fri saahip 5 yet it was ever on th 
~f Reginald Heber, kind l, weet and encouraging ; on that of him w : 
OW writes, admiring, respectful, reverent, anc such as entitles him q- 
hink now with moistened eyes of his distant grave. A 
His University career Was equally splendid to its clo it} 4 
is examination for his Bachelor’s degree, althoug! tso i 
d as that of many others, for accurate remembra t the 
and subtleties of Aristotle’s philos opn lw ks, by 
solut risms out of Aldrich’s Logic, or cf mathema I 
ems lant in the oratory and poetry of Greece. : 
‘eputation was then so great and high, that no public exhibit f t 
kind could increase or raise it. Some men enter the schools obs 
ind me ou bright—ot hers enter bright and come out obscure; 


Reginald Heber was a star whose lustre was as steady as it was cl 

ind would neither suffer temporary eclipse, nor “ draw golden ligh 
trom any other source of honour within the walls of an Universit; 
Che year after he had taken his degree, he, almost of course, gained th 
University Bachelor’s Prize for the English Prose Essay. The si 
was well suited to his peculiar powers, and the“ Sense of Honour” foun: 
n him a temperate and charitable Christian advocate, who 1 
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its high character as a great principle of morality, but shov 
cessary subjection to conscience and religion. 
While vet a member of the University, and Fellow of All 
1 


» 


oOuis, I 


travelled with the celebrated Dr. Clark through various foreign coun 


4 
, 








4 


tries, and as the writer in the Quarterly Review, already quoted, justly 
savs—* Some of his observations upon Russia and the Crimea, whic! 
Dr. Clark was permitted to extract from his MS. journal, and publish 
h notes to ; own work, have ever been reckoned the bijoux of th 
volume, and indeed convey more information in a few words than per 
hi would ve been communicated by any traveller, except Buck 
lose and pithy sentences not unfrequently resemble thes 
TI ™m , 
Reginal leber—we do not remember in what year—p1 ib! OU 
j —m ed the daughter of Dr. Shipley, late Dean o 
S ph— n the valuable family livin fH net, in Shropshir 
hich nature education had so nobly qualified him 
( tian M uid ted with all his heart and all h pul, to tl 
fhis flock. Himself the delight of the society of th 
: the noble, here Reginald Heber did not disdain th 
é - of the poor, the humble, and the lowly born. He 
\ | een the most distinguished scholar of a rreat Uni 
listit hed for scholarshipx—who had enjoyed t 
ph of early genius, and had the int~xicating cup: 
to nis lips, at an ag when a SS pure { pious 
lat the draught to the very d s—who had see! 
iny cities,” and knew well | , to the ears of the 
wisdom of the world, to explain their character, 
% their institutions—who, suitably weaponed » wi? 
est distinct 1 in the wil literary nte then rift 
e1 land, m t with certainty of success 
nor ar fine talents to the q sition of an author’s 
é s of erudition or fancy,—chose what he felt to b 
ry rt, al lin“ his great I “master Scy ,’ strove 
t ist nitv lt » the houses and huts and hovels 
; Iten, even n this ounQ y of hi hes civility, are i< 
st 1 the d vy. s the bowers of t He then and the 
? empowered by his rank and 1 hes to have abou 
; ent the equipages becom! su i condition, Re- 
Rector, was often and often seen walking in al! we: 
é nd alleys green,” on cheerful and cheering visit 
; rishioners. - It was here,”’ says an ex elle n 
i British Critic and Quarterly Theological Review, “ it was 
e ties which it cost him so much to break when he 
! it was here he must have been seen and known, ti 
| It was true, indeed, tha 
\ I t ier harvest In the enjov- 
! , lif s ever studious and contemplative—much oi 
v edulously dedicated to books and to parochial duties ; 
when he paid his distant visits, he generally went on foot, on whic! 
sions, if you happened to cross upon his path, or greet him or hi 
y woul perceive at once, that he had been conversant wit 
than those which the road present on, thimn * 
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Meanwhile he was appointed to preach the Bampton Lectures, (whi 
816 he published) and chose a subject to which he might bring wit 
piest effect the great stores of his theological learning, nor with 
ffect less happy, the whole calm and profound enthusiasm of his devou 
yirit—* The Personality and Office of the Christian Comforter.” I 
» he published a Life of Jeremy Taylor, with a Critical Examina- 
ion of his Writings, { new edition of the works of that illustri 

livi S yrinted by themselves In two volumes,~—which is ani- 

mated through rows yet discriminating admiration of hi 
s sul L by kindred imagination, delighting, as if in 

v the hose immortal works it was contemplating ar 

ring ¢ ith a flash and glow of kindred poetry. A tthe sam 
he was elected preacher at Lincoln’s Inn, “a very flattering dis 

inction,”’ s: Quarterly Review, “whether the characte i 

‘le s be ered, or the merits of his predecessor, or those ol Tt 

list s] on before whom he was preferred; valuable, more 
ve as pl mewhat nore, * in oculis civium,’ a man intend \ 

‘ e i l bscure station than that which he had for vears bee 

1] thor s that was one which, had it been so ordained, 

1 hav ntint o fill to his dying day, without any querulous 

S jon th | fallen in evil times, when merit is overlooked, anc 
alent suff o spread itself on an unworthy field.”” A few months of 
the ve c he 1 pent in Lon lon, but his resident ec was in he Re ( tory 
tHe n neighbourhood of which he had also settled his mother 
sis Chere his lot was one of true felic ity indeed, but he lett i 

nd of call of “a still small voice,” for a distant region, t 

‘ t holi se in which the Christian martyr can di! 

N eve ‘nt to India on h mission with su h endowments 
ihe mind yenetrate no less clearly through caste and all othe: 
superstitions, into the real condition in which nature lies so wotull 
n some ¢ f h per school of phil ysophy would Sav, ney itab 

! in the soul of the Paria—than into the mild hypocrisy of the 

me-honoured Brahmin, bowing to idolatrous worship within the re- 
esses of his groves and temples, before the multitude of his mysterious 

s. Before h new what was to be his last high destiny on earth, 
nd ere he left the shores of England, he-had breathed the secret aspi- 

tions of his piety in a Hymn before a collection made for the Society 
he Propag tion of the Gospel How beautiful is the hymn— 

Fy Greenland’s unt $ Can we, whose souls are lighte 
iy In s coral strand, With Wisdom from on high, 

Where Afric’s sunny fountains Can we to men benighted 

Roll down the len sanc The lamp of life deny 

I many ent river Salvation! oh, Salvation 

From many a palr lain, The joyful sound procl: 

They « Is to celiver Till each remotest nation 

Their land from error’s chain 


What though the spicy breezes 
Blow soft o'er Java's isle, 
Thoug! every prospect pleases, 


And only man is vile 
In vain with lavish kindness 
The gifts of God are strewn. 


lhe Heathen, in his blindness. 
Row Inern to w 1 ay 
0Wws a ) Od an 





Has learn’d Messiah's name 


Watt, ve winds, hi 
And you, ye waters, ! 


waft, s stor 








rill like a sea of glory, 


[t spreads from pole to pole 


Till 


o'er our ransom’d Nature 
The Lamb for sinners slain, 
Redeemer, , Creator, 


ing 
ss returns to re 


y 
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Once had he, long before, in his beloved Hodnet, been brought to the 
rink of the grave by a typhus fever, caught from the contagion of a 


sick-bed which he had been comforting. 


he was, as he himself thought, so close on death’s « 
lressed a farewell letter to his mother; and, worn out 


On another occasion, in India, 


loor, t he 


} 


ad- 
ry the 


+} 
tha 
, 


ast 


at 


labour of love among the heathen, Death came over him as secretly ang 
as suddenly as the flying shadow of a cloud over the shepherd stretched 
in sleep beside his flock on the hill-side. With the alteration of om 























single expression, we may breathe over him his own most beautilus 
irge, or rather funeral hymn, 
Thou art gone to the grave ! but we will n plor é 
Though sorrows and darkness encompass the 
Thy Saviour has pass'd through its portal befor é 
And the lamp of His love is thy guide through the gloom 
hou art gone to the grave! we no longer behold the 
Nor tread the rough paths of the world by thy side 
Jut the wide arms of Mercy are spread to enfold the 
And sinners may die, for the sintess has dit 
Thou art gone to the grave! and, its mansion forsakin 
Perchance thy weak spirit in fear linger'd long 
jut the mild rays of Paradise beam’'d on thy king 
(nd the sound which thou heardst was the S« f 
[ 1 art gone to the grave! but we will not d 
Whose God was Thy ransom, Thy guardian and ¢ é 
Hle gave thee, He took thee, and He will restore th 
And death has no sting, for the Saviour has « 
j > as ; } ‘ ? 
L wiat l i discussion pens up ciol iS, aS MINK Ol DIisii 
I 
Heber’s ut to write on that now is not possible, and many a 
mirable tions will be found on his brief career, in the articles al- 
fs oe =  - 1 ¢] Denes , } 
eacdy « lirom the Quarterly Review and the British Critic i tl 
| 1} : } } ‘ } } wt 
st of these publications, we have been presented with some ext ts 
om the Bishop’s Journal, so full of sense and wisdom, and which we 
. . ° +7 . . e - 
Vitii wre pucasure, ovoserve Is Speeaiy to b riven to the world ican 
‘ aif. } } ; . ‘ ‘ 
hile let u racy ourselves and ou) S, DY pUOLSHINE a , 
hee : : 
vh may alled his Funeral Oration, by Sir Charles Grey, Chiel 
Justice of the Supreme Court at Calcutta—one who knew Bishop Hebx 
' } ¢ . Tee Serna ace“ onal ae a 
yveliem—ana Nimseii not mo Ccistingeuish Vy HLS a ( sand ica 
as a lawyer, than by his taste, genius, and fine scholarship. It ap- 
7 y J | t 
cars »u ith ntly eaull ul, whetne ve re { entiments 
y . sper imen of « lass al ( lo u 
i f ‘ a ‘ . 
‘Gi ——It is with real agitati | embarrassment that 
ud it »mark out the grounds on which this meeting 2 RI 
n have been called for: assuredly is not that there Is any diff 
ity in hnding those grouncs, no vat I havea pprenhension it 
y will attend to a statement of them, with willingness and indnl 
, : : ; Mas 
rence B ls 18 a very public occasio ui my ieelings are n 
] ° +h sewhteh th 
n ely ¢ 1a pubdiic nature. Deep is mv s« e€ 1s ol tne loss which the 
mmunity | istained, yet do w I will, the sensation which I find 
ppermost in my heart, is my own private sorrow ior one who was my 
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riend in early life. It is just four and twenty years,this month, since I 
first became acquainted with him at the University, of which he was, 
beyond all question or comparison, the most distinguished student of 
his time. The name of Reginald Heber was in every mouth, his society 
was courted by young and old; he lived in an atmosphere of favour, ad- 
miration, and regard, from which I have never known any one but him- 
self, who would not have derived, and for life, an unsalutary influence. 
Towards the close of his academical career, he crowned his previous 
honours by the production of his ‘ Palestine ;’ of which single work, the 
t rpide the elegance, and the grace, have secured him a place in the list 
f those who bear the proud title of English Poets. This, according to 
sage, was recited in public; and when that scene of his early triumph 
ymes upon my memory, that elevated rostrum from which ‘he locked 
pon friendly and admiring faces ; that decorated theatre ; those grave 
forms of ecclesiastical dignitaries, mingling with a resplendent throng 
frank and beauty ; those antique mansions of learning, those venerable 
rroves, those refreshing streams, and shaded walks; the vision is bro- 
1 by another, in which the youthful and presiding genius of the for- 
mer scene, is beheld, lying in his distant grave, amongst the sands of 
thern India,—believe me the contrast is striking, and the recollee- 


KCI 


tians most painful. 

‘But you are not here to listen to details of private life. If I touch 
r two other points, it will be for the purpose only of illustrat- 
He passed some time in foreign 
The w bake 
swords of 


npon one ¢ 
ing some features of his character. 
avel, before he entered ov the duties of his profession. 
continent had not yet been re-opened to Englishmen by the s 
he noble lord who is near me, and his companions in arms, but in the 
astern part of it the bishop found a field the more interesting, on ae- 
t of its having been seldom trodden by our countrymen;—he kept 
valuable journal of his observations, and when you consider his youth, 
he applause dey had already received, and how tempting, in the morn- 
r of life, are the gratifications of literary success, you will consider it 
1 mark of the retiring and ingenuous modesty of his character, that 
preferred to let the substance of his work appear in the humble form 
notes to the volumes of another. This has been before noticed. 
There is another circumstance which I can add, and which is not so 
-enerally known. ‘This journey, and the aspect of those vast regions 
had sug- 


stimulating a mind which was stored with classical learning, 
ted to him a plan of collecting, arranging, and illustrating all of an- 
t and of modern literature, which could unfold the history, and throw 
m the present state of Scythia—that region of mystery and fabk 
urce from whence, eleven times in the history of man, the liv- 
1 clouds of war have been breathed over all the nations of the South 
I can hardly conceive any work for which the talents of the author were 
2dapted, hardly any which could have given the world more oi 
telight, himself more of glory; I know the interest which he took in it. 
But he had now entered into the service of the Church, and finding that 
t interfered with his graver duties, he turned from his fascinating pur- 
suit, and condemned to tenfporary Oblivion a work, which, I trust, may 
et be given to the public. 

‘I mention this chiefly for the purpose of showing how steady was 
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pose, how serious the views, with which he entered on his c: 


1e pul I 
i { am aware that there were inducements to it, which some minds 
will be disposed to regard as the only probable ones: but | look upor 
it myself to have been with him a sacrifice of no common sort. His 
arly celebrity had given him incalculable advantages, and every path ot 
literature was open to him, every road to the temple of fame—every 


honour which his country cou 


him, when he turned to the humble duties of a country church, and 












buried in his heart those talents which would have n nistered se larcely 
to worldly y unity, that they micht sprin yup ina more precious harvest 
He passed man irs in this situation in the enjoyment of as muc!] 
h he condition of humanity is perhaps capable of. Hapj 
I ompanion, the love of his friends, the fond admi 
ppy in the discharge of his quiet duties and the 
illity of satisfied conscience. It was not, however, from this 
station that he was called to India sy the voice, [ am proud to s 
f a part of ul profession to which I have the honour to belong, 
} i 


had been invited to an office which few have held for any length of time 





without further advancement. His friends thought it, at that time, n 
presumpti m to hope, that ere long he might wear the mitre at home 
But it would not have been like himself to chaffer for preferment: hx 
freely and 1 gly accepted a call which led him to more import 

thourch more dange rous, : las, I mav now say, to fatal lab urs \\ hat 


he was in India why should I describe? You saw him! You bear tes 
mony! He has already received im a sister presidency the encomiums 
of those from whom praise is most valuable; especially of one (Sir Th 








mas Munro) whose own spotless integrity, and a sincerity far above sus 
picion, make every word of commendation, which is drawn from him, 
of tenfold value I have reason to belie ve, that short as their acquaint 

Anc¢ had been, there were fe W whose praise would have x 
rrateful to the subject of it W ould that he might have 

it! What sentiments were entertained of him in this metrops lic 

your presence testifies—and I feel authorized to say, that bh 
person who holds the highest station in this country, nh id bee! niet 
tered | y usage, il he had consulted only his own inclinations and hi 

regard for the bishop, he would have been the foremost 1 pon iS Of 


casion to manifest his parti ipation in the feelings which are commot 


i 
to us all. When a stamp has been thus given to his 





seem only to be ing the impression to renew, in any manner 


your view of it; yet if you will grant me your patience for a f 
ments, I shall have a melancholy pleasure in pointing out some 


ible. Phe 


which I would notice was that cheerfulness and alacrity of spirit which, 





of it which appear to me to have been the most remar 


though it may seem to be a cemmon quality, is in some circumstances 


of rare value. To this large assemblage, I fear I might appeal in vain, 
if I were to ask, that he should step forward who had never felt his spi- 
rit to sink when he thought of his native home, and felt that a portion 


a) 
f his heart was in a distant land., Who had never been irritated by 
the annoyance, or embittered by the disappointment of India. I feel 


shame to say, that I am not the man who could answer the appeal. T! 
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Bishop was thé only one whom I have ever known who was entirely 
rnaster of these feelings 

“Disappointments and annoyances came to him as they come to all, 
yut he met and overcame them with a smile, and when he has known a 
lifferent effect produced on others, it was his usual wish that ‘ they 
were but as happy as himself.’ Connected with this alacrity of spirit, 
and in some de er e springing out of it, was his activity. I apprehend 
that few persons, civil or military, have undergone as much labour, tra- 
versed as much country, seen and regulated so much as he has done, in 
the small pavsite 1 of time which had elapsed since he entered in his 


office, and if death had not broken his career, his friends know that he 
ontemplated nor inns mn of exertions. But this was not a mere rest- 
less activity or result of temperament. It was united with a fervent 


zeal, not fiery nor ostentatious, but steady and composed; which none 
yuld appreciate, but those who intimately knew him. I was struck 


a A 





myself upon the renewal of our acquaintance by nothing so much as 
he observation, that though he talked with animation on all subjects, 
here was nothing on which his intellect was bent—no prospect on 
which his imagination dwelt—no thought which occupied habitually 
his vacant moments, but the furtherance of that great design of which 
g g 
he had been made the principal instrument in this country. Of 
the same unobtrusive character was the piety which filled his heart 
It is seldom that of so much there is so little ostentation. All her¢ 
knew his good-natured and unpretending manner; but I have seen un- 
5 
equivocal testimonies, both before and since his death, that under that 
heerful and gay aspect there were feelings of serious and unremitting 
levotion, of perfect resignation, of tender kindness for all mankind, 
whi would have done honour to a saint. When to these qualities 
vou add his desire to conciliate, which had every where won all hearts 


—his amiable demeanour, which invited a frie ndship that was confirmed 
yy the innocence and purity of his manners, which bore the most scru- 
tinizine and severe examination, you will readily admit that there was 
‘ Et ey } P ¢ . - . 2 ond % 
in him a rare assemblage of all that deserves esteem and admiration. 
W hen pursuing his holy apostolical labours in India, the world had 
ulmost lost sig ht of Reginald Heber the Poet, in Reginald Heber the 


Bishop,of that mighty diocese. And, in good truth, he had little lei- 
sure for the Muse. But hours there are in the life of every human 
being, that may be devoted to the lonely pastime of high and holy 
thoughts, free from the calls of professional duty, or of any other voice 


—and these even Bishop Heber found belonged to him, amids* the 
easeless occupations, the fatigues of which too soon brought him to 
the grave. During some of them, he revised a series of Hymns, which 
© had composed before he left England, and which, if completed, 
would have been in relation to the Gospels set apart by the form of 
wship in the Episcopalian Church, for the several Sundays through- 
ut the year. He had never given up poetry. How should he, embued 
1s his genius was with its divinest spirit? In 1812, he had given to the 
world a miscellaneous volume, containing among some smaller poems 
f much animation and tenderness, the Passage of the Red Sea, a fine 
fragment, quite in the spirit of the bolder passages of his “ Palestine.” 
He had, if we mistake not, previously attempted, and with success, 
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some translations from Pindar, or rather imitations; for he allowec 


valrous poetry of him whom Byron has since named the Ariosto of the 
North. Yet it was plain, that the author of Palestine regarded that 
zift, too, as one that ought to be turned to account in his sacred pro- 
fession. Thus, almost like one of those spiritual creatures, which Mil- 
ton makes Raphael say to our first parent in paradise, are often heard 
nightly “ sole or responsive to each other’s voice, hymning their great 
Creator,” he had often strung his holy harp during the midnight hour, 
in celebration of the sufferings of the Saviour and his Saints. Th« 
Hymns have been published by his widow, who has prefixed this sim- 
ple, and in the circumstances in which that excellent lady is placed, 
affex ting preface ; 

“ The Hymns in this volume were arranged by Bishop Heber with a 
hope that they might be deemed worthy of general adoption into our 
-hurches, and it was his intention to publish them soon after his arrival 
in India; but the arduous duties of his situation left little time, during 
the short time there allotted to him, for any employment not connected 
with his diocese. 

“ The work is now given to the world in compliance with his wishes 
und from an anxious desire that none of his labours in the service of 
Christianity should be lost. 

“ Several of the hymns are by the Rev. H. 
tributed by Sir Walter Scott; and a few by 
and ether writers of former times, have been selected and reprint 


H. Milm in; one was c 
| 


eremy Taylor, Addis nm, 


the remainder were composed by the Bishop at different intervals 
eisure during his parochial ministry in Shropshire 
“ Awevia HEBER 





lhe hymns thus given to the world will help to dissipate that 
sion which hangs, like a cold spell, over many minds of much feeling 
and understanding,—that not much is to be expected from a poetical 
ein applied to religious subjects. In all languages there is much hn 
religious poetry, besides that which we know to have been directly in 
spired from Heaven; and unless our faith is more spi s than 
ad, we see no reason whatever for fearing that poetry may not yet 
ndled at the altar of religion. 
That religious poetry is difficult, is most true; but that is becaus 
] creat thir gs are difficult; not because 1 ligt yn is not, through put all 
ts forms and feelings, susceptible of poetry, without any show of v3 
lence being offered to what is so majestical. To write up to religion 
nen find it hard, because they find it hard to feel up to it, and to think 
it, in short, to do right homage to it and its ineffable objects 


Phat is the truth. 
r compose a great por m of which 
radise Lost, required more transcendant power of poetry, than to com- 


the basis is religion, such as Pa 
pose one, of which the basis was the conilicts of men with men, in the 
turmoil of their earthly passions, and with weapons of metal, iron, o1 
steel, like the Iliad. For the same elementary passions, thoughts and 
feelings were handled in both—but in the former purified, and elevated 
to the utmost pitch to which they could be brought by the united fires 
# Piety and Genius. The whole frame of Milton’s intellectual and 
wing was sublimer far than that-of Homer—as the Christia 


ila 
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religion is sublimer far than the idolatrous and mythological creed of 
the old Greeks. Milton has accomplished his mightier task as com 
pletely as Homer has accomplished his, for the instruments with which 
he wronght on divine materials were themselves divine. Whatever 
might have been his genius, no poet could have composed Paradise 
Lost who had not the religious soul of Milton—as religious as a human 
soul can be, in all its entrances into the realms of imagination. seb 
the r, in like manner, could any poet have composed the Iliad, whatever 
vad been his genius, who had not, like Homer,a soul that lived in mag- 
nificent dreams of war, and held constant communication, as it were, 
with the shades of warriors. Both bards were equal to “their high 
argument.” Born each in the age of the other, Homer might have 
been Milton, Milton Homer. He who sung so gloriously of Jupiter, 
might have dared to sing of Jehovah—he who sung of the hallelujahs 
f glorified saints, might have sung of the war cry of heroes. 

That great religious poems are rare, is, therefore, owing entirely to the 
simple fact, that to produce them requires the highest human power 
inst red by the divinest spirit. But descend the scale of excellence, 
and come down from great poems to good poetry, and give, if you can, 
any reason why good poetry should not emanate irom religion? 

Man may be religious without believing in Christianity; for surely 
it would be a t dark, and dan: gerous, and disconsolate assertion, that there 
is no such thing as natural P iety. Man is a religious being—re ligion 
iS as much part of his spir itual form as conscience. All the good 

thoughts of good me ny it 1 their highest and deepest moods, tend toward 
religion, and take a colouring from it. Therefore, poetry, instead of 
being ont of its wand in religion, is never truly in its element, but 
when essentially so inspired. All the affections, such as the parental 
and filial, are, without it, little more than mere animal movements; and 
vhat kind of poetry would that be, which, pretending to illustrate either 
f these affections, to throw light on me birth and growth—to illustrate 
ts tenderness or its solemnity, its beauty or its power—should yet 
make no reference to any thing bey vond and above this life, nor indicate 
he divine source from which all such affection flows, the divine influ 
ence which sustains and follows it, the divine blessing with which its 
purity and sanctity here will be rewarded hereafter? All poetry that 
roes to the depths of - affection must do this; and if it goes to the 
pths, it becomes religious poetry. 

I I human beings in mere natural religion, en 





le 
{f this be the case with 
ightened by philosophy and a virtuous life, how much more so unde: 
he Christian Dispensation, which is not a Body of Laws, regulating 
actions and conduct, but a Spirit of Laws, inspiring motives, feelings 
ufections, pr im ipl s, within the whole inne: we rid of man. "A Chris- 
an Cannot have any one of his affections in its highest or profoundes 
od, without the felt influence of religion. And if one’s affections in 
by the poet’s art at all, then, and only 
then, may we speak of the divine art of poetry, which, as it breathes, is 
t the most perfect expre me n of that which in our hearts is religion 
Now there may be even Christian religious poet?y, without its using 
language of the New Teetasn it. Itis sufficient to justify -thae 
ame, if its Character be according tc the Christian spirit. But, if not 





} 


moods are to be touched 
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ily according to the Christian spirit, but wholly inspired by it, so th 





in good truth that spirit is its all-in-all, then it will and must employ 
scriptural language—the language both of the New Testament and t 
D1 ple. 

If so, why say that religious poetry is difficult? If we do not wis 
charge ourselves grievously, why urge that it is uncommon? It is n 
her dificult nor uncommon; but it would have been more common, i 
ur poets, instead of being of the religion of the woods and mountains, 
vad, in the days of “ their bright and shining youth,” oftener in the 
House of God, and preferred the revelation that is Written—the Wor 
itseli—to that which floats among the clouds and vapours, and is em 
odied in sensuous imagery, dazzling the poet in his trance, draw 
from rising and setting suns. 

If, then, scriptural language is to be used, as it ought, the poet ha 
mut to study his Bible—the Prophets and the \postk s—Isaiah, Darid 
nd St. John. His loftiest and most devout aspirauions W ll thus fin 
fitting words—and he may compose strains deserving the name oi 





hymns and psalms. ‘The whole language of our modern poetry, fine as 
it is, has become by far too diffuse. ‘Th t ar 
# epithets; and what better to tame down that swelling style than th 
sublime simplicity of Scripture? Let Lowth on Sacred Poetry be read 


f 


nd studied; for he was himself a poet, as his few beautiful Latin vers 


show, and Biblical learning with him sublimed his imagination, an 


“purged his visual nerve,” so that his eyes beheld sights even beyon 
he veil of the sanctuary. 

What poetry might Collins have written, if so inspired! When a lu- 
yatic in an asylum, he showed a friend who came in pity to visit him— 
a Bible—and said, that was now his sole book, his sole comfort. Had 





it been chiefly so, when his high ‘and bright faculties were in all thei 
elevation and lustre, we should have had from him nobler strains far, 
than even his noble Odes to Music, and on Highland Superstitions 


Read Wordsworth’s Divine Ecclesiastical Sonnets, and say what hi 
might have written if he had earlier dedicated his transcendant genius 
to even a more sacred altar than that which he built up for himself in 
veauty among the beauty of the woods. Of all Scott’s poetry, there is 
not a finer specimen than the Hymn of Rebecca chanting the passing 
through of Isra l, across the de sert, by the cloud of smoke by day, and 
he pillar of fire by night, to the Promised Land. 

Of Psalms and Hymns there may be a thousand various kinds, of con- 
trition, repentance, remorse, despair, grief, joy, fear, hope, exultation, 
undtriumph. The services of every form of worship in Christendom— 
whether magnificent and full of pomp, or stripped of all exterior shows, 
down to an austere, stern, and naked simplicity—may be inspired, ele- 
vated, strengthened, and supported by poetry and music. Genius may 
lend its aid to piety paying homage and worship to the Most High, 
whether in mighty cathedrals, 

“ Where throngh the long-drawn aisle, and fretted vault, 
The pealing anther swells the notes of praise ;” 


r in the humble kirk, where the voice of the small congregation mixes 
with the blast of the mountain, and with the torrent’s roar. 
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, perhaps, there is no church in Christendom, of which the minis- 
auons afford such scope for all the varieties of devotional poetry as 
1e Church of England, with all its holidays and festivals, and saint’s 
ays, and days of fast and of thanksgiving. But to say more on this 
subject we have now no room, and must leave it reluctantly, as it be 


t gins 
» open up and unfold itself to our imagination; and therefore shall, 
vithout any commentary, quote from the volume before us, some of 


lat seem to us the finest hymns. 


COND SUNDAY IN ADVENT HRISTMAS DAY 
dwillcome! the earth shall quake, Oh, Saviour, whom th 
lhe hills their fixed seats forsake ; 


And, withering, from the vault of night, Ton want and labour born, 


ore than mortal wo 





rhe stars withdraw their feeble light 


The Lord will come! but not the same Incarnate Word! by every grief, 
\s once in lowly form he came, By each temptation tried, 

A silent lamb, to slaughter led, Who lived to yield our ills relief, 
Che bruised, the suffering, and the dead And to redeem us died 








The Lord will come! a dreadful form If gaily clothed and proudly fed, 
With wreath of flame, and robe of storm, In dangerous wealth we dwell ; 
On cherub wings, and wings of wind, Remind us of thy manger bed, 
Anointed Judge of human kind And lowly cottage cell 
1 this be He who wont to stray If, prest by poverty severe, 

4 pilgrim on the world’s highway ; In envious want we pine, 

$y Power oppress'd, and mock’d by Pride Oh, may thy spirit whisper near, 
bh, Gn s this the crucified How poor a lot was thine 
430, tyrants! to the rocks complain Through fickle fortune’s various scen: 
(so, seek the mountain's cleft in vain Froin sin preserve us free 

jut Faith, victorious o’er the tomb, Like us thou hast a mousner beeri 
Shall sing for joy—The Lord is come May we rejoice with Thee 


EPIPHANY 


Brightest and best of the sons of the morning 
Dawn on our darkness and lend us thine aid 


Star of the East, the horizon adorning, 
Guide where our infant Redeemer is 





Cold on his cradle the dew drops are shining 
Low lies his head with the beasts of the stal 
\ s adore him in slumber reclining 


ngel 
Maker, and Monarch, and Saviour of alP 





ES Wet at 


. shall we yield him, in costly devotion 
Odours of Edom, and offerings divine 
Gems of the mountain and pearls of the ocean 


Myrrh from the forest or gold from the mine 


Vainly we offer each ample oblation ; 
Vainly with gifts would his fay 


Richer by far is the heart's adoration ; 








Dearer to God are the prayers of the poor 


Brightest and best of the sons of the morning 
Dawn on our darkness and lend us thine aid! 
Star ef the East, the horizon adorning, 
Guide where our infant Redeemer is laid! 











FIRST SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY 


No. I 


Abash’d be all the boast of Age 
Be hoary Learning dumb 

Expounder of the mystic page 
Behold an Infant come 


Oh, Wisdom, whose unfading power 
Beside th’ Eternal stood, 

To frame, in nature's earliest hours, 

land, the sky, the flood 





Yet did'st not Thou disdain awhile 
An infant form to wear ; 

To bless thy mother with a smil 

lisp thy falter’d prayer 





: hy Father's own abods 
With Israel's elders round, 
ng high with Israel’s God 
chiefest joy was found 








So may our youth adore Thy name 

And, Saviour, deign to bless 
fostering grace the timid flame 
Of early holiness 





SECOND SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY 
No. IT 
By cool Siloam’s shady ri!! 
How sweet the lily grows 
How sweet the breath beneath the hill 
Of Sharon's dewy rose 


Lo, such the child whose early feet 

The paths of peace have trod 

hose secret heart, with influence sweet 
Is upward drawn to God 





Lv cool Siloam’s shady rill 
The lily must de ay ; 
The rose that blooms beneath the hil! 

Must shortly fade away 


And soon, too soon, the wintry hour 
Of man’s maturer age F 

Will shake the soul with sorrow's power, 
And stormy passion’s rage 


) Thou, whose infant feet were found 

n thy Father's shrine! 

Whose years, with changeless virtue 
rown'd, ; 





Dependant on thy bounteous breath 
We seek thy grace alone, 

in childhood, manhood, age, and death 

l'o keep us still thine own 
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[he sun of righteousness appeats 
To set in blood no more 

The light which scatters al! your fears 
Your rising God adore 


The saints, when He resign'd his breat 
Unclos'd their sleeving eyes 

He breaks again the bands of Dea 

8 at ad aris 





Lo 
the dreadful race He rar 
the winepress tro 
. se 
groans, He dies.—behold the Ma 





ves:—behold the God 


inva the watch, the.stone, the & 
I the | to rise 
He breaks the cates of death an 














We ask not, Lord! Thy cloren filam 
Or t rues ¢ var LAs F.) { ne 

But long T! raises cl 
With fervou our 01 

Wet rn not that prophetic sk 
Ist don earth: ‘ 

I y for ns t trace lt! “ 
Ins ture’s sacred k 

Wen uer n seek t wwe 
Il] Demons 
wnait « ise them fr 

N enavel r rs s the our ea 





When tongues shall cease, and power d 


ntr nrore 
mp ov 
e ecmpy pl c 





trembling servants stay 


th Faith, with Hope, with Love 





FIRST SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
Réom for the Proud! Ye sons of clay se 
From far his sweeping pomp survey 
Nor, rashly curidus, clog the way Be 


His chariot wheels before 








ti! a 
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t bear 
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Wilt Thou iy 


Chey r , 
Aris - 

‘ Forvi : , 
seven time ( i 
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rgive ‘ y ) 


Beneath our fect and o'er our 
Is equal warning given 

Beneath us lie the coun 
Above us is the Heaven! 


Muscum—No. 67 


tless dead, 
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eye And M 


“ Our 


AT A FUNERAL. 


T 





‘he 


head 
Their bones 
Oursel 


B 


r names are graven on the 


And ere anoth« 
lyes may be as they. 


Sun 


light are numbered 
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are in the clay; 


r day 1s done, 
































Sketches in Persia. l 
ent circumstances. In the year 1800, Captain Malcolm was despatchec 
o Persia to form an offensive alliance between that power and the Bri- 
tish Government against the Afghans, neighbours actually troublesome 
to the former, and likely to becom« » to the latter. In this object 
ommunity of interest insured success: nor did the proposed exclusion 
f the French, with whom the king of Persia and his peopl had then 
no intercourse, from the Persian territori »P ent any difficulty. On 
he whole, theretore, tl mission, and the ] y | 1S¢ l, highly rifted 

he was with personal qualities, and with knowledge of oriental man- 
ners, supplied too with the means of satisfying the present-loving mon- 
ren, and $s ministers, were received thro ioutt country with every 
onour anc attention that 2 l-Whil ce ad b If-interest su 
es In ‘ ( | 1g" en | court of 
‘ J nel t] English had 1 ily ome competitors 
ex ve alliar of the Shah of P« , but Enelish autho- 
> Ww ls amor rst themseive s for t ie I ment of anv alli- 
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D ed Er | dinarv by his m . » instructions 
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‘e 
I erra , an P esenting, at ne \ 1 y 
f { nce f the pl su nects ol ) 1U 1umal I 
ution It is mu to | egrett that our autho! ad not ascer l 
he number of erains contained in t ful of pills, which id 
»bleman, | | é idacity of a eran toper, crammed 
outh, in ( t ylid dose of the Persian might have been i 
ired Ww 1 one of the English Opium-eat 
W mi how p ont Sher .. the capital of 1 rovince ot 
r Persia | { 4 le the Per ns ol Ilm, « eat of lear 
rd the r city in the kingdom. Ne it are the ibs 
{ Hafix ; - ( o most po lal moralists of P a 
5 a } shed fo it le l r and cou 4 t 
fragran I nee of ses are on ( le the D \ 
S women, an l chaunts of i es. Alt 
he tux ! ( il p l e of 1 n eft to the 
ipulat fa k ( 1 Armenians, the wine of Sheeraz, 
ted t n of the mystic Hafiz, ; | a reputat < 
he tables I Bei 1e residence of o1 { the king’s sons 
who is \ ( ol provil . nd ose ¢ i! modelled upor at 
f Tehraun, Shee has ve naturally been of much mle 
mat F 1 Englis l kel he ; n { > ne our a or 
epres Ss him f having been drilled, with t est of the rentie- 
men ot th is , “in the imp rtant scre! em it tne * € 
nishest o . ort rt of sit and 1 , —by the , ™ 
easy | e, ther be I » chairs fi t it al oned muropeans 
Phe Eelch 1imself an adept in tl “imp clence,’ an 
upon i v we | me 1 that— 
6’ ne ! l { ns of « | risings al | an n 9 lh movines a t 
eatil a é , of comparative less in tance than the time 
id manne fs kin ir kellidns* and taking o flee It is t 
4 
astonis! y much d nds upon « e¢ n » in Persi 
Me offended line to the mode in which these 
fav yu ire ents re ¢ Yi l vi yim visite ~ © St 
him o : \ ( yi l \ L 1 for pipe ! Lacup at ottes 
Then e most ut ner, eve e of attention 
a > If I t LU t 
you, t ‘ freshme! : and i | elow 
nd yo ) n hi, ] ( l ) l SownT ye, 
Du r s é ( ur I e Hoe ‘ 
firs » of If much ink , you ki youl e, and main- 
tain y \ k the first { ( lf, and then, d- 
recting t St ‘ ave of nd, to help the guest When 
Sit es, r off r and pipt eS 4 ull ior to welcome hims 
second call f hese articles announces t may depart, but this 
part of the ceremony varies according to the relative rank and intimacy 
f the partic —vol p. 12 
Our readers will, perhaps, not regret to have the forms of salutation 
word led to this kellian practice, and we, therefore, on the ur 
blished authority of another traveller, here add them. Che first ex 
* Kellian is the Persian pipe 
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law f ; ~ wel to I 
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| k of Sader h t s; most n readers, 1s the 
F } ‘ } 
Goolistan, « R e-Garden, consisting of short tales, anecdotes, and apo 
log nterspersed with epigrams in verse hese epigrams are con 
errams ar 


1 familiar conversation, and, indeed, many ep! 
that are not to be met with intl 


n to Sadee, 
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the Kooleeyat, a general collection of his work SAdee, in 
he species of composition upon which his talents have been emploved, 
i t. The following 





nay challenge « ompetition with any writer of the Eas 
fair specimen of his graver style:— 
h, a friend of min 

; + + \ 


iT r > 1 
ipolorut isa 


“ One day, as I was in the ba e put into my hand a 





rt thou musk or am- 


yiece of scented clay I took it, and said >it, A 

x ris, {fo am charmed with thy perfume answered, I was a des- 
pi able plect of clay, but I was some time in « mpany of the rose: the 
sweet qu i my comp: nion was communicated to me, otherwise I 
should be only a bit of clay, as I appear to be.’’—vol. i. p. 159., and the 
pigram, quoted by Hajee Hoosein,—* Alas, for him that’s gone, and 


i 
ne has sounded, and he 





has not don S work. Lhe drum tor mount 

has not ma up his load’”—{p. 21 s applied to eastern manners, 
happ ly illu es the danger of negli nce in Gl charging the active 
uties of life." 

Phe me { Hafiz, the othe po whose tomb contributes to give a 
haracter of cl locality to Sheeraz, are thus ¢ ompared by our aw 
thor, with of Sadee:— 

“How difk re the sweet musical strains of Hafiz, whose fame 
resi ipon rt 1) hi imacin l ; and he easy flow of 
his numb¢ He ce yy the very scorn with which he rejects 
all sobriety of thought, and all continuity of subye As a poet, he is 
one of the first favourites of his countrymen, whose enthusiastic admi- 
ration is riven yassages in his works that vour taste would condemn: 
for inst ince, | hen refer ine to the fi tion, which relates that the tulip 
nrst sprung up in the soil which was moistened with the blood of Fer- 
d Nn, the ce ledbra d love r of Shereen, he savsS-— 

‘ Perhaps the tulip feared the evils of destiny 
Thence while it lives, it bears the wine goblet on its stalk 


“* Hafiz.’ said Khan Sahib, ‘has the singular geood fortune of being 
ilike praised by saints and sinners. His odes are sung by the young 


and the joyous, who, by taking them in the literal s« nse, find nothing 
ife in the enjoyment of the 


but an excitement to pass the spring of life 
world’s luxuries: while the contemplative sage, 
enthusiast, attaches a mystical meaning to every line, and 


considering this poet 
> i 


is a religious 
repeats his odes as he would an orison.’ 

The truth is, that Hafiz, like Horace, wrote odes on various subjects, 
umetory, moral, co l, and the probable reason for a mys- 


” 


ivivial, and loca 
ittached to his compositions, is, that his praise of 


‘literally taken, to admit of his being quoted or ad- 
From the variety of subjects upon 


tical meaning being 
ine } pecial, if 
hodox Mahomedan. 


wine ‘ 
. e 1 0 








mired by any 


ved, that we have not exactly followed the translation of this epi- 





it will he oboe 
yram yur author. The Arabic word, “ rihlet,” which he has rendered by “ departure, 
erally ns, loading or mounting a camel, and is, therefore, particularly applicable 
here, as the whole point of the epigram consists in the comparison of the sudden close 
of an ill-spent life, to the state of the traveller who is found unprepared, when the rest 
Our author has, we conceive, fallen 


aravan are actually mounting their camels 
not uncommon to translators from oriental writers, who, in the belief that 
idiomatic expressions and epithets would be unintelligible or distasteful to their readers, 
eubstitute others destructive of the peculiar character, and often, as in this instance, of 


the force of the original 
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IAMCICACS iN Persia. oe 
r ivi tirom the abstruseness and mystic ism With WhICN ali SUD- 
ects relating to the ntellectual faculties are uniformly t It may 
¢ satisfactory or mortifying, as the case may be, to know that there ts 
’ | j sf a setiiiote ate ey 
scarcely a metaphysical mystery belonging to Europe, that has not found 
n original author or expounder 1 the colleges of Persia. 
| reac of the - Se che V i, how er, leel mos interest in 
oral narrative stvle of the Persians. Ti yrv-tellers of Persia mat 
: ? . 

M ssed with t mprovvisate of Italy; and the degree in wh 
Jerveesh Sutter ¢ ! 1 the ention of Enelish centle en 1 Oo 
t of the Pe ni 4 e, proves him t lave een Ci Stel 

. 
“| » we} 1 | e t narty, el Ss Cc nencin 
¢ asked the ! aep ire: ineyv ¢ ri inde! na rer- 
in,"I said. ‘'] » COI rence, eplieds * et em to 
vy. d the. } eir } TT of I; ¢ c 
1 BD nHnowel His ere @X y] . Ga th 
esult proved | ect: they were near! ; much e1 tain as 
I 
ers, and 1 ull equaliy ¢ ted; } } ad 
lirable eXp el ce. am ) ried th j on tons of hi 
. 2 
—_—VO! 
. ‘ h } t \ lol 
| 9 4 ee with 1 1 t ol AdDdallal 


oduced into t ' umes, justify the estimation in which such met 
S eT vees - - 1 Vo | en " ) ] ry-tel . Or 
ne t i » al n hom the il nd scanty diffusion 
aa . ‘ l ¢ en I ri Xe society, and the 

f ox st ¢ | t the tonics of nvel 
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d il } I I e! rs, tha 
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i - { t i vi a in 18S mos I 
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: 3) mire ¢ i D Idom tolerated 
i the tale1 ito the varving t D ent of the royal lis- 

ar 1 + . 4] ? 
NO sine re, and as,up to our author’s as 
uintan 1 nim, ! edinhign i ur, may safely ascribe 
m i ‘ t\ l ot n } ely st | ed by the 
. one 

Before we di 5 | ture of Persi nd its connexion with the 
ourt, Wwe mu al l ) » kin poet, or, as is styled, the Kin 
, ‘ . } i] ] ‘ ‘ | i , 7 . . > 
of Poets: s du . ich exce hat of an European laureate One 


birth-day ode will 1 entitle him to his salary and perquisites; his 
uty is to! rd erse the events of each year of his majesty’s 
elen; he is, m if uent attendance, to transpose into verse 
¢ variol cor! ot ft al imaginat I addition to all this, 

s expected ti h | satisfy the royal taste by original compo- 
itions on all the various topics to which poetry can be applied; and of 
he suddenness of the calls m upon him vill give the following 
instance, from a manuscript journal in our possession. The king of 
Persia, on the first day of his occ pying a room, the sides of which had 
been entirely covered with mirrors, commanded his poet instantly to 
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as | life lhe absence of creat rivers renders extended cultivatron 
nd condensation of inhabitants dependent upon aqueducts juirings 
eat labour to form, and constant attention to keep up. Persia, how- 
. since the wood days of the Suffavean dynasty, has, ex« ept during 
e reign of the present king, been so,constantly the theatre ol civil 
, that there has been no leisure for inte é imp ement; and a 
> security of the mon h still depends upon y Le nce and nun 
s of the Eelyats, or pastoral tribes, who nstitute the military po- 
ation, and host al incompatibd with t teady pursuit 
ther of agriculture or imerce, the 1otive, even if the in 
ination exist »r] ( eencou i¢ » the The 
selection of Tel nm, inste I e stor I n, fo 
cle ( f ve! nm. 3 , I ’ l at h ct 
\ ( th, I I iilita t rt 
fi * Nothit ( I ( in beauty and 
nt \ ( I ry t ance 4 Ww 
osing. All ! the eye; the ‘ 
the s of t far \ y, hows a 
els the ns | much 1 , if not of sp i 
‘ iy 
“ I l S I \ ( eautitul K 
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t ! I CS, x h zZars, it ' 
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( { em ~ 1 § ol Caspian t 
1 I i ! 9 9 borne | with the 
é ! e dete f t forelet tach 
— t star rt, and the depo 
pol rf , he firs y in the 
n ‘ ) t t e “active and in 
: I ynsidered { ers | the worst 
n Pe ()j ' wing anecdote 
Some i aro city was ) i br of the cel 
f Hay ra m,. wi ei me hei ve al of the first 
! kingdom, and I he t ministe he Eelchee the 
ng te-—A sh ( r, he , went to his brother t 
e ‘ he ¢ n 7 ' ‘\ st pay it, like 
< th ( , or leay t . | ni go?’ ask 
mat S} iz. or ( ie yhew rules one citv and 
r or t ther.’—* Go > al ,if vou like 
— * I rt ee, 1S prime ni - n go to hell 
‘ | sovernor.— Hajee Merhoom, the pious pilgrim, you 
ather,is « , rete tl | Istahanee.’ * My friend,’ said t 
vernor, | ting int 2 pay the impost myself, sinc i 
u <ceclar iy familv kee t | redress, both in this world : 
t pex os ¥ O > : 
i ; 
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et s, however, by no means so comm 1 Per as in Turks 
circumstance of the king’s being the ch of one of the rreat mi 
ry tribes has given a feudal character to his court: and the ere 
offices of the household and army are nerallv filled cit] by the 
fs themselves, or by some distinguished mem! of the tribe: 
neil of ministers, on the other | 7 mposed of wel 


iter \I erzas, Ol civilians: and the 1 n hich Mr. Mort 
utes to Hajjee Mahomed Hoossein peculiarity, redeeme: 











his eenecral ability and financial tal 
Cashan, the principal city between Isfahar 1‘ aun, is remark- 
le for the size ai ‘nown of its scorpi . ardice of its i 
tants, and the skill of its silk weave: tung by 
( han! e are told by maledi 
S CC uences 1e courteous 
rding to the | \ ‘ , in the “ Huft 
lee en climates,’’ moles QO ho the 
) her the bene hol 
} ( . ith , - 1 hi 

v, $0 ptible of doubt, to future and travell 

Vhilet citizens of Shiraz are noted for t I ‘ literary taste, 

i the Isfahanees for their cunning disputatio1 he ( nees ap- 

ear to be o pre-emine! { in V Lic ea ] ( n hi torv on 

nat account:—“ When Nadir Shal lf ia, I lished 

I cla ti ; rm 2 foll \ rn to hei 

nes ! hirty t! { belonged t 
Casha | Isfahan, applied to this mor h f of a hundres 

L, a * fl eee ee ‘( nde! 
alin r ina ary, i \ e of 
la id plunderi i i le ‘ 
o tl round him, * ’ I f ! 

An howe { , . 

1 < ne t ! ° hoi i K DD 
“it is possible tl 1! prop y! ti ma} 
mi neverthe] nd ere can be 

»do the k nuf ( ly nv é on 
soldier.”’—vol. il. 

The Bu rash Le¢ nougt othe \ bh] nN n, had 
obviously very impert ! 5 on ( ‘ omy, and 
«} omr ve prod eness of tl diff CS ¢ ciety He 

iturally iged ; it pl vill readi- 
vy recog in his } ent of manufactures, 
th m ow t imp« nful necessity 

so many long speech ‘s and longer pamphlets in our own country. 

Many of our readers must have become familiar with the Turkomans. 
or Turcomans, (as the name is variously written,) from the capture an 
residence ®f Hajji Baba amongst those plunderers. ‘The accuracy of 

is description will be’ confirmed by the lamentations of the inhabi- 


tant of the village of Sinsin: one of the few survivors of the last foray, 
and by the blunt communications of Rahman Beg, the Turkoman horse- 


*—(Vide vol. il. p. 9—27.) The moderate Turkomans can scarce- 





ly be said to be. consolidated under any one government: thev are rather 
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undreds, was, When opposed to thousands, compelled to rely on th 
Reetness of his horse Kerat for safe LV The effect produ ed by such 
sones necessarily reminds us of the habits of the Scandinavian and 
Celtic ancestors of th n tions of m de} } ] ur ype; and the antiquarian 
ind the philosopher may trace the similarity either to a Common origin, 
rr to the ex neral principles of human nature, w ith data equally satis- 
factory for the maintenance of thetr respec © ps itions. 

It l to be rerretted tl at our author ha peen so brie f in his notice of 
ve Eelvats, or wandering tribes cf Persia He says—* They are like 
he Turkomans, but somewhat less bar! Chey have often been 
escribed. and erves for all, for they are 

little s ‘ { tra n, and every work on 
h many of its more southern 
] nts, ] t is of Kerm n and Looris- 
n. have been ibes, from time immemo! 
a é n the northern 
es. 1 , the habits, and the nce of the Tartar ra 
they belon e ¢ alitic I prize amenest the tribe Ss, 

‘ ¢ in men nd ch yinw he iem les, ho lwell In 
! we » 1 Chey welcome rat s; are very hospitable: 
; ! hourh confident, } \ eans in * 

Hie adds an an of boldness and skill in horsems: Y 

voun W h p! ) d eT ) , In ! ] n yf j 
Persian M nandar, “a soldier’s dat rt wrthy t ea her of 

a Y | i e, Sald thé mehi { ) ith byri- 
] tw idle, ‘ and show t | n kelchee th differ 
e} ween a ! ef a tribe, and a citizer hter.’ She instantly 

r Ul the I il, and { ing off I ll spe » lid ot st pt l 

( he m i of as hill in { vi ty, whit 

vered with | tones. When there, sl ed her hand ove 
er head. and « e down the hill at the same rate at h had as- 

ed 1 ‘ i] ild be more dangerous than the ground o1 
1ich sh dz b she ppeared fearl - 2 | seemed 
delichted t | r had an « rtunity { vindicatin tl I iales of 
her tribe from the reproach of being like the ladies of cities.”"—yvol. ii 
As the thor has e observed, the Eelv of the n h and south 

f Pe) la da their o¢ ip ncy of the COURTrV fre m ditk rent periods, 
the one very remote, the other comparatively nt. Our limits will 
not allow ef our discussing the questio1 able yn of our author, thal 
those of the north have obviously a Tarta rigin, ¢s Clally as one of 
the proofs of that erigin is said to be found in their featur which we, 
on the contrary, are well assured exhibit no difference from those of 
l.uropeans. Ihe best division of these trib ppears to be into Toor- 

: kish and Persian, (properly so called,). the former ranging from the 

Caspian to Kurdistan, and the latter from the southern extremity of 

Persta te the borders of the Arabian Irak. the former may be said 
, to be seated on the thrones of Istambol and Tehraun, while the royal 
| pretensions of the latter have been eclipsed with the Zund family, in 

Persia. ‘These southern or Persian tribes have not yet become recon- 
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iled to the rule of a Toorkish family, and the memory of Lootf Ulee 
Khan. the last of the Zund family who contended with a chance of s 

ss, for the throne, still lives in the hearts of the tribes of Looristan: 
while his military achievements and romantic adventures mingle, in 
their traditions and songs, with the more ancient and fabulous ex 

Roostum and his son Sohra Rumours ¢ commotions, 01 

or n invasion, always find thes rib V Ke O! : ORCS 
and the good fortune or ability of Futt \ S een In no i 
stance more strongly displaved, that m cor 1] heredita 

‘ g | . 

‘ines of disaffection The connexion be rT chiel ana the ‘ 
n Kely eis prec sely analogous t that 1 prevalicd ¢ ne 
ve Hi id clans of Scotland: and. th i I 1ee | oO 
his Me ndar, Mihrab Khan Ufsh: r, i l. p , el ey al tne fa- 
mily strong-hold of Hashem, gave our aut pportunity vitnes 
ne the stic habits of a Persian cl \S,in the a 

re Hi ids, plunderin n the most \ , 

cupation, and the present s led sta i i Vv. whi llow 
of no Lifting but by autho , was ider I [s 31 t 
Mihrab N n, vho, howe I ( I ait I 

sublou nd therefore er tt >t ty > ae 

yeasanti the mercy of his ruthless Aish \ I 
is Mahomedans, avail themselves of the pl ty of wives, and « 





ermitted by the Kor in, rreat difle el iS made vetween the 


hildren of a noble and a plebeian moth he issue of the forme: 
succeed the chieftainsh Ps I the latt a { ted sca "cely with 
nore consideration than if positively illegitim The same cor 
is observed in the royal tribe of Kajar: and tl it of succe ! 
he th , vested in Abbas Meerza, in op laim « 
ship in lf-brother, Mahomed A 1 from 
ircum nce of the mother of e 1 I 
Che 15th chapter of the “S$ es ) ol a 
versation between the author, Vi Z \ f h Oahib, a 
very int ting and amusing discussion on t col tive condition 
of women in Persia and En ni—the o t of the » latter b to 
how, that neither seclusion from the pub! , nor even plurality of 
‘Ss. DI vith them the d i dl ? s 
infl in the y ife OV i nu LD € 
Vieerz Meer justly rem s. in ' ' : 
men, th Tree Imissior ) ve | Z 1 by nd, wouid, 
from the difference of hab nd feeling, ( and 
nconven y women of u rinit ( toas ein 
e hu I's prope is fully se » th le, dower re- 
ins <¢ LiSp i on y u 9 I ; é | {rs 
nfl nce M Za con tt tal ! i ned 
i $s é ~ini t, cn ip i i | h er7 
nd | , to shrill tone of com ( n heard ina Pet 
man 1¢ Y« ‘ { > I ; ‘ I ile Ol h kin y} 
ian in Hari Baba, the ; cracy <« Vi nt husband does 
to luced a/most to the level of marital authority in Europe 
‘ eh the Mahomedan law allows great facility for divorce, we hav 


“very rare it 
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? 
Persia, it being deemed er scandal for 2 man to put away his eo es} 
~ ; . 9 cc Pe 
wife, than for a woman to be divorced. he reason is obvious; for {* er 
the exposure of any circumstance, however trivial, relating to th “y 

“ iindéroon,” or fema!« apartments, is most cautiously avoided, the legal 
and public investigation which precedes a divorce must be proportion- % 


istre ng We are told that—* The usual ground of such a pro- 








eed dden fit of o! i] \ When it happens that a 
h arN es recove ite hom he had divorced in a passion, 
a CO ient husband is s rht: but the law forbids a mockery bein: 
f such marriag They may be short in duration, but the ot 
es t , during the period they are united, as man and wile. he ] 


)] (nd the amusing story of Haji Salu Kej-Khoolk, “o : 
. . _ 


the cross-rrai . troduced as illustrating the scrape into wht ; 
, rel na . 
nate sband prove, 

. 
) ( ol Or er ely p. ¢ . 

f h was contains the Ge 

A 

f Fatima the Imm: late Viehdee, one ot : 





4 
d and immediate descendants of Ali, the son-in-law of Maho- : i 
s shrine holds a high rank among the holy places, a pilgrim- ‘ 
’ 4 : 3 
' 
' 


the Pe ns, as followers of Ali,deem an act of ac eptable 


eilt, and the interior is 





> 


ruarded and attended by a suitable number of priests. It is a sanctu- 4 











ry for the greatest criminals, and refuge is often taken there against i ‘d 
> ‘nt of tl shah himself. Such plac es are also resorted t at : 
by chiefs of tribes, and other persons of rank, as an asylum against de ! 
im ry, ] blic service, with which they are not dis- F 
posed to comply his has been the case recently with some chiefs, + 
vho were disinclined to encounter the hazard "the Russian war : 
. ! I l to the holy pl ces from the respect 
t She el I ‘. chief of the religion, was deservedly 


th 


er Wi 





, 


sanctity and auth y attached to the position of a Moostuhid, 


| 1e | l * we : 
I vier that, aitho h the priesthood, or men of the law for the 
, ¢ convertible : ne the Mahomedans) do not constitute a body h 
i Oolema, as at Const ! pl , thev are not without influence, even y 
he Shah himself: and, indeed, we shall have occasion, hereafter, on 
i 


tice trikine and recent instance of che degree in which such in 


lence n be exerted. ‘The great difference between Persia and Tur- 


V this respect, appears to be, that while the Oolema at Constanti- 
a ae ss . . . . ° . wee 
Pie re 1 l as an organ by the Sultan for enforcing his decrees 4 
! h ] 


1e people. and from this very circumstance have derived an au- 
thority, occasionally employed to resist his measures—in Persia no such 


use 1s made ¢ i 





respect a hed to the priesthood, in support of the 


rovernment, and, therefore, no pretext is afforded for their general in- 


ihis term is not easily conveyed in Ex 


word is the present participle of 
un Arabian verb, signifyin 


a: the 

The Moostuhid is a holy man, giving 
in his conduct and religious knowledge, evidence of divine inspiration: such high pre 
tensions, as may well be conceived, are rarely put forward, and when admitted, must be 
supported by unsullied purity of life and undoubted ability 


ving witness 
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scame chief minister to Aga Mahomed, and continue¢ 
ny years in the same office with his successor Two \ rs alte 
ture of the first mission, Hajji Ibrahim fell a victim either to 
ul r the intrigues of his enem i to the pt tation of his 
I 
ss : : ; , 
ri himself was put to a cruel ith, al ™ ners 
re, ng to the barbarous usage of Persia, included in this 
t) , thoug sidin n different parts of th ner , 
ed plan) on the same day, 
) » ( re ) ) { n eves 
: 
‘ ni te . 
, 
} } ol ‘ 2. t i / 
1 ' } 
‘ | é a lave 
1s, nM | 
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< -Seb; | refo d. and ste 1 to Iks 
{ now i ex ond . 7 Id 
i 
—VvoO 
ety f l ached Persia in total beegary, and 
ie fat hom had left at Bokhara:— 
' —— had ¢ imarisoned m 
Ils. an ite put eve one to death, upb lin hem 
ving taken refuge in Per , a country towards which he 
ined a spirit of the most invete ite hostility ] prot eeded 
ian hardly sty] t ] 


1arration) with a broken 
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ample to his subjects of attention to mo 
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rality and religion in this 


as in every other.’ ‘This may all be very proper,’ concluded 
¢ DP 2. ¢ C Bead ‘ | ’ } ] ~s ; 
tv of Persia, laughing, ‘ but certainly 1 should not like to be 
} ol ci yuntry 
Our Eelchee was certainly the perfection of Eelchees. The heavens 
propitious to his « nce into th pi and at his egress from 





the kine’s giant, a mat 





e eight f } f ic of tl ain rs of Roostum and his 
5 turn > y ount by his mehmandar, who said — 
l I I ( i etter! the fools wished to try to 
‘ \ l ubs uck 1 a ns 1] ‘They are 
$F I rested upon 1 lo i moment, i 
r ] n y o| your notice | il tell them iv€ 
1 a feeling tl ie consi ed his honour was ass 
| th n ot hom he had ch ( ich n 
t ( i , and this gian yuld hare 
tall f ls of the king of Englan 5 
I ne king, th i\ tion, thou h equally 
i | ! ; t } raver yecto val power; al 
, alte tter i n™ to, and perfectly comprehending the 
tlio en ¢ ( British constitut . thus shortly and powei 
ful yn S n situation with the king ol _ 
\ } I se on! I irst ma of the co ntry.’ ‘You 
4 | | ‘ 5 eXa t] caerine l his Sit tion . I 
nh « " iiling, * has permanence, but it has no 
‘ mine 1s enjoymen Chere, vi S< Sdliman Khan Kaji 
and veral oth of the first chiefs of the kingdom, I can cut all t 
s off: can | ot?’ Sa he, add ssing them - \ssuredly, P int ot 
( ( e world, is ur pleasure Such sincerity and 
é ful: and it is dificult to say which is mos 
i n, th { ipitating di are 1 of the monarch, o 
é f s: though fo latter there was ce 
ainly a very Sin eason, namely, the possibility of the “ point of 
tion ol i recourse to the “ argumentum 
inem,”’ and proving the truth of his position, by ordering a head 
wo to be struck off, for th ilar « I mn of the Eelchee 
It ll b factory for the reformers of the world to know, 1 
he office of a kine of Persia no sinecure:— 
“ He must have two courts every day, one public and another private 
ic eceives at the first the salutations of all his sons, nobles, ministers, 


his ministers and favo 


eS is transacted.’’—/(vol. il. p. 141. 


‘vee, at which more than three hundred la 


nd we may add nations, nay complexions, are ] 





two have the privilege of sit 
f the heir-apparent. Our author further say 
} 


‘raglio female officers of every description:—a 





of the ceremonies, and my lady chief constable. 
is to introduce the young strangers to the not 
yereign; the second marshals all in their station 


this public levee st 


But. moreover, he « 


rangers are presented 
urites only attend, busi- 
laily holds a 
dies of different ranks, 


yresent. Of these, only 


tine before the king; one being the mother 


s-—“ There are in the 
lady of requests, a lady 

The duty of the firs 
e of their lord and so- 


, according to their dig- 
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* no i Caucasus to the yanks of the Araxes, a space ol avov 
four hundred miles’’) to the superiority of military disc nline, has | elt | 
nxious to form and maintain vody of re l infantry, sufficient t :, 
ope with his | urope nenemy: this attempt s first commenced unde 
l'rench officers attached to the miss of Gen | Gardanne, and hz 
n con ued up to the present ¢ vy officers of the English army 
An increased activity to this syster i military improvement was give 
ry ti . ns conve | o the pri p ; t he cond miss n of ¢ ? ke p 
, Che Eelchee, howeve e instrument through which th = 
’ ( | » | Nh \ Vi Z ratine « We ‘ 
ly erse to e€ SV elf. and hor en ’ expr . 
' ‘ { emir ’ Ty) ‘ rerey p me pit 
: ) v | | \ \ Khat Ru , 
y ns of Mochan, inthe n } N 7 l thy 
ch, notwith | he severity of n, imme iS 
' ‘ ; ‘ ‘ D tec ‘ +} en TY Vv « 
T cet l ! ie ns, an ‘ ~~ cut 
i ( } tl l 
T | ) jn ( ' } | — 
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he Deshistan.—vol. 1. ] , 
eighteen miles of road to the town of Maragha, from the shor oii 
cr 
ke of Ooroomiah, (for the description of which, and of the bh 
ibl 
owe 
s corps of horse-artillery reached such a state of efficiency, as to save, on more : 
than one occasion, the army of Abbas Meerza from annihilation. The destruction « ; 
2 ntire Russian battalion was one of their exploits er 
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° ious petrifying springs in its neighbourhood, we refi 
om » the Journals” of Mr. Morier, (vol. ii. page to 
ile to the Eelchee and nis immeactate Com) 110n DY 
1, 4 ned the Cobble: related to them by Moollah Adeenz 
bh injustice to the tale itself, and to acct lished nar 
: e any ot! irom the Dé rusal of th whol » « her 
ment. The moral, as illustrated in the 
. ( of the cobbler, is excellent: and i ) 
; n © sex | unae ued \ De ( n , inl, CVE 
I t , Sut | ol leminin nd col ue, 
$s in f familiar and preciat | 
] i lirs ] ( l to ar tht \ ! ‘\ 
he determination of 1 be , on eco ! 
1 th bj . ) ‘ 
1 ‘ I . ‘4 ‘ i 
) S ik n.—th ncient ¢ - 
se " é lebi i 
! i m ier? } ~ 3 Do 
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| ! I rol I I Bal 
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i! IS, ! ( { t nd | 
(‘] ero¢e { epi ted ! 5 
I | through this volume f L the 
evemen ol « lial Ry i, and ‘ on of | 
ter, -lat , l looked in \ ; and the « ) 
yle impression of an author who could pass over subjects 
every English reader of the wars of Palestine.’’—vol. il. p. 2 
a 4 mone the Au , plundering is considered a nati 
and we learn from the manuscript journal before mentions 
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‘ ' ‘ P vv 
a ragged stranger being met with trespassing on ihe Au 


beaten for not having brought sufficier 





ne 18 se\ 


make him worth rob ying Among such rives, and suc 


nnot wonder tha 


even the imposing appearance and fo 


ly lian envoy did not altogether secure his umpter muies 
yn. In this,as on all other « l , the Lelche ed 
sertion of his rights and « t mul nce a 
e he id pe sons ol h miects al ( tribe ol t l I 
ery was committed, were st kb m, and ptin du 
s | 1 was made the i res t19 of tl 
ot the mer a n | ] Lo! coul 
ered. The non s ¢ y the collector of the 
rere he ! I ity I Lf f ol 
, ; — \7 
of F1 ) 
’ ‘ ent ¢ - ‘ } | ‘ 
‘ i ‘ r re I r 
It } ‘ ‘ 
, ‘ , | 
| | ave 
f | I ( \ hy I 
li , 
We e 7 S ; 
i 
e? 


ve 
‘ ‘ i i 
f the | . 
. LL et Ol 
T ) ‘ t 
yu e Persiz 


i t N I em, he Said, ints 
ne I of his family, ar 
i Nae ) nh its l ents } apetr 
> | 
iries. * My <« ntry é ! ‘ is above two hundre 
th, and n vy as mu ! We oweand pay all 
( Lings ol Pe » D { CX ip l ym the eri 
ch often ruil urs, ‘ rich plains at 
} ‘ 
1es Ardelan prese e tempta I yan invac ‘ 
nothing, he ¢ § ing, * Dut ve men and hardy 
—— di ll iad 


some families of Nestorian Christians resident at Senna 


I 
yr centuries enjoyed toleration and protection under the mild 
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of the princes of Ardelan, to whom we may t 


Kurdistan our author concludes thes« 
er, the yrospect of hereatter addin 4 Kel 
tf Pe Sila ] ed Vv the mis nh, aS well 
} gals ” Lhe i mre 
. e sure, | ) iuihileds: 1 ti YK 
own ation in perus I 
c amusemel nd ruction t st 
nen x is f the pubdil ol 
i ; ? ll ; N. iT ‘ 
1 { | i p al 
} ‘ { ‘ 
ty P . ' 
li i 
! V | 
} 1D1 1b 
ester 
‘ ! 1 it 
al 
c ? ’ 
ve, l vol 
( ; n i 
I ( thn \ 
shi , , « 
I i ! iv, ) 
‘ Pe ing En 
tre i dy tan, conclude 
sa . was Ul conse ( I | 
i 
sion of territory bv this treaty, at \ 
4 ed i ary ‘ 
e left for actual surve pre nt relatu 





Balsora is rather a curious corruption, by transpositior 


the Persian proverb, “ May their shadow ne\ 
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ain and Persia rest upon the definitive ‘treaty of 


which the defensive provisions of the preliminary 


gether with the admissionof aright on the part of 


»y, in the event of an invasion of the Persian te 


wer 1 at war with Great Britain, 


ons for the purpose ol « 


IV only exists In case 


| consequen 
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and the 
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ule An othcer of mv acquaintance, w to be the 
on the spot, prevent d him He said that in attendants « 
; Majesty seemed quite to have lost sight of their duty to their sove« 


»recelve him, and the enthuSila 





Shah came to the 
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roundin et { , ane hou f tis untenal 
a st ( 11a t K, Ui positl . ) ol eing m t 
ilmost impreena! t he attempts of « lurks or Persians. Th 

ecipitane Shah has. as f s ti sidia treaty IS con- 
cerned, depri i 1. of aright to the s l assistance of Great 
iritain, a equently left him at the t rf Dp ywerlul and of- 
fended ni pour. Itis not, however, t ntuictpated, that the con- 


, even if it were practicable, er even that any very large 





ession of Persian territory can enter into the immediate views of 
Russia. The present hostilities must have shown the unsettled state, 
as to allegiance, of the Mahomedan i | 





thousand moollahs ( priests , have a separate en- 


f the popul ‘med to be communi to the roval hearts, as the 
Shah and the P e Roval wept bitterly in speaking of the misfortunes 
of the Faithful under the Russian governna \ga Svyud Mahomed 


campment. Two princes have, by order of the Shah, pitched near him, 
fesse lI to nreven the intru n ot the ypulk e¢, Dut secretly oO pre 
ent too general a manifestation ol public esteem and consideratio1 
Anotl I t ot holy men, el I lah Almed, of Maraghéz 
hed ve v, covert ind r ind we hear tl 
hea he! ot m of e prin citi e flocking t 
pol i Sh ( ed t » . on one asion 
M | » ) { i lo 
aall » In » | { ‘ I i i ’ 
reis S vA. I . idl ‘ 
) ‘ 7 en 
i lat » De chs 
4 
S t i t S ld h ft yt ! I e& excite 
i } ! sias The 5 ( nd n the 
f NI n province ecentl , and the 
°c I ion att ndant on the death 0 < LIDpt ~ Ale xander, 
) Inne Mm es of | oO ! \ t with the 
prom | enlv favour Lhe decision wast nior war, and the 
first successes of the Persians tihed the ¢« ctation of assistance 
from the Mahomeda: I »pulation: the further progress of the camgaigen 
it lim I nce to Tehra in, OV the iat unt, was threatened 
with at k This, however, ts probably only a demonstration, as 
Russia ll nat kK to Ertvan, as the? iul acquisition, and 
aS $ heer I tion tor the | ito WV h she has 
ort a1\ 1some 1 I fore 
n of Pe \ I » ted as to com 
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Skylark.— The Vesper Bell. 


or further conquest in the same direction. 


le 


| 
ded the conviction that the rity of Persia ts 
: ; 








so important to England, as an outwork to the British empire in India, 
hat although present circumstances may not allow oi authoritative o 
lirect interference, means might hereafter be found, even under a dim!- 
nution of territory, to render the Shah of Persia in re a more 
roublesome nel ) to Russia than h 3 | } to been The ex 
:ction, therefore, of severe terms by Russia, on the close of the present 
ystilities, w l probably impose on England the necessity of a more 
ntimate and co1 nding connexion with Persia, as an equipoise to the 
minution of her! ral strength; and the in be little doubt that 
oth 1 Shah his people would readily purchase protection irom 
rhbours, collectively and individually odious, ¢« n DY at knowledged 
ependance upon a nation respected for its power, and happily placed 
eat a distance to be regarded with any feelings of jealousy 
_ 
From | it ler H reat 
TO A SKYLARK 
RY W Ww DpsW I 
Ernerrar Minstrel! Pilerim of the sk 
Dost tl espise the ¢ 1 wher res n 
Or wi the wings aspire are heart and eve 
toth with thy nest upon the dewy er n 
Tr tw h thou canst drop int t 
Those igs «( 1pos t 5 st 
To the las f vision, and beyon 
Mount. ( » oe shat <a neiln 
] xt thi a ve r bor 
T s the bosom th LIT 
Vet how seer yroud pr ere to sing 
\ } t of the ify spring 
I to t tingale her shady wood 
A pr rious light thine 
he ¢ ost 1 r po he world a floos 
W ‘ ] ty +} fi j 
Ut wit rapture more divir 
l f e W but never roam, 
I the kindred 3 of Heaven and Home 
>_> 
From the Literary Souren 
THE VESPER BELL 
BY JOHN MALCOM, ESQ 
[ If 
Manx! ‘tis the vesper bell Sad—sole and sublime, 
Far pealing from the shore, — Above the waters sw ung, 
Oh, welcome are the tones that tell Rolls on that awful voice of Time, 
Of ocean wanderings o'er ;— Tolled from his iron tongue— 


ey hail us from the home! 


art 


s great family again 


ess mai And every deep and sullen boom 


Seems like an echo from the tomb 
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lll VI 
orn as a distant kne Of Sabbath’s.h n 
{ riendship s r bier Or ns duly said 
0) cent un fur f ] In temples where the choral Psalm 
I 1m ished year Died o'er the silent dead 
Aw i ! \ c nd to each hallelujah gave 
The mor y Resp e—the echoes of the grave 
\ Vil 
ngs ead u ot home Utt have i pause to I 
Of swe questered b r Amid my own loved lan 
f Ail I i ’ s le r eaey lr \ prt ‘ : : r I d C ‘ 
At still and Float downward to the stran 
Ory ‘ A meit above the s mer se 
‘ as \ w its mag i nm mi 
Vill 
‘ . o . A scdy r strain 
() o.u k y h¢ tres 4 we the iters « t. 
When da ceparted tr f rth hr t iyster s Aik 
Was rie it sea Pha ! c ‘ st 
A } tine hre ing ch \ ‘ int t 
Ry . at : . ~ ‘ } { - 
o> 
From e Buou 
IESSY OF KIBE’S FARM 
on ms - SITFON 
A the en ‘ 1 ( en WwW ndit yoody f t ti tad 
f Aber! h, st 1 old farm house, whose es, out-bt 
ss | mt , l. 1 pt | f rlorr *) DI al 
rie : hey n. t a ito! oct pe n whe 
. ei In fi oli farm mile carstant, 
v this lonely house I { labours nd his wite, wh« 
| t ne end, and } e the cha I I Its ar ellers tha 
the orchard at ! ! é , whil he cant rooms 
tenanted by a wid in | ible re nee vounge i 
. , 
niivy 
Che house is b fully teds deep, 1 have in a narrow 
voodyv lane. which ; between high banks, now l with 1azel, 
now thickly studded nollard d{ t trees, until o te Kibe’s 
| 
farm it widen ficiently to admit a! clear pond, round which the 
eds closely } larly cet ; ‘ . ee] ni 
ra ful curve, f ne for that ir? ch leafy fran A 
hy j wav tarther on ne ] I rar l ° nad makes n Drupter 
vinding, as it i ssed by a broad n branch of € 
ddon, which comes andering alot m 2a chain of beautiful mea- 
lows; then turns in a narrower channel by th of the d, an 
ially spreads itself into a large piece of water, almost a Iakelet, amidst 
. © ‘ 
he rushes and willows of Hartly Moor. A foot-bridge is flung ove 
he stream, where it crosses the lane, which, with a giant oak growing 
on the bank, and throwing its broad branches far on the opposite sxe 
forms in every season a y rural picture 
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continued zing on her ionger, had I not ecn att! ted Dy an obye 
no less charming, although in a verv d flerent way. 

It was a slight ele rant rl, 2pparen ly pout a year young r than the 
yretty romp of the flower garden, not unlike her in form and feature 
) olany a in in colourin nd ex ) 

She sate in the old po! . wreathed with ressamine and honeysuckle, 
with the western sun floating around her ‘¢ a glory, and displaying 

Inguliar DeauUuty of he r ¢ hesn it hs , VrOwn WILD a YO! le n lieht, and 

exct 2 deli vy of he: mo and finely grained complex) n, 
$0 ] , and ve » healthful. Her wl f nd form had a bending 
n tue i t justment ol ver splendid hair, 

which \ lon h forehead, and gather l up behind i 
<not—a natur ym Her ey 5 and evel were 
te I é han | hair, and su lar] 1 and beautilu 
Si as pla I St Vv! l ? ully, < ent ove hé wor? 
with a mil ) ntion sed pensiveness that did not be 
yr to | re, and W h ontrastea strangely and sadlv with the 
f her | i? id brilliant sister, 10 at this ment dartec 
» he iandful of pin} nd som yundsel Jessy receivec 
le—s11¢ i smi — ( ic@w sw or< inaswee. 
. : it the flowers in her boso1 nd tl roundsel in th 
l I near hers; nad nresum ner seat ind her 
! iT van I have ever { Lt n imi l he va 
t ni il ho ; n the opposite hedge; 

| ’ n | ‘ >] ‘ on 

Lhe l w her, mv intere in this lovely creature was 1n- 

f tent —for 1 then knew that Jessy was blind—a misfortune 
Ss so hing, especially in early youth, and in her case rendered 
\ ecti y the personal character of the individual. We 
ted, and even intimate unde the benign auspices 
ist! sof t ry: d every interview served to 1in- 
se the rest ey vy the wh family, and most of all by the 

nd girl . 
\ anv humat - more ntle, generous, and grateful, or 
eienedl iened to hi calamity r pensiveness 
ne I ( r arose as | n perceived f m a different 
ree Her bli d been of 1 it occurrence, arising from in- 
lammatior : ted, as pron iced incurable; but from 
mit od Imitted Sev ley 1S, which she 
O ik with a devout and } tude “ She 
<,’ she said, “as well as ever: and cut out, and write, and 
erself, and keep the keys, and run errands in the house she knew 
» We ithout making any mistake or confusion. Reading, to be sure, 
e Nis been forced to rive up, and drawing: and some day or other 
he would show me, only that it seemed so vain, some verses which her 
ar b William had written upon a group of wild flowers, which 
un before her ,misfortune. Oh, it was almost worth while 
e Di » be the subject of such verse, and the objec t of such affec- 
ion Her dear mamma was very good to her,and so was Emma; but 
Vil he wished that I knew William! No one could be so 
nd was impossible! He read to her: he talked to her; he 





| 











Walk witn ! : he taught her to feel cor 1 I I] 4 lone: | 
rT e | ne use the wooden steps ip the wen dar which | 
»K ; meadow: he had put the hand ee ea ridge. 
n 3} ould et ross WV ‘ n eve he 
was fl HH a me her li : heh ( ew j 
me, by id of he could write so 1 evenly 
1] . l, te Bele P r f lo 
and erat And t . contim we 





i a ( 2 \ 
} ’ nent: at ’ . 
" ‘ } ne ‘ Yr)? oman © 
a n ; ’ if, 
cause tl far more tl ! ls 
, } HH + had : : 
1 P caln : - ft, <1 
ell 1¢ ( } v? | ly t +7 
rembling sensibility, and partly from t] f { lof 
Ww ih \ te ed tl r¢ | - ¢ \ t 
I I t t Tt 
ke ad e suns Re 
was useless They know little of the ns wl eek to argu t! 
t t! tint le of them all, the f ! ! t love: » Mr 
| sand Em | to am WV ( hts, trus t 
t \ » Willian letters, and, av ( VW I ret I » ¢! 
ite the e@vli 
Che letters me punctually a ly: | tl : iret 
he heart of any sister in England, except the fi | tof Jessy 
1s. William spoke of improved health, of it ed strength, 
actual promotion, and expected recal. At! even announced hi 
eturn under auspices the most gratifying to 1 I nd the n 
en ial to her 1 milv. the in nt was OI I , and tl 
and wealthy relation, aT whose p é on | I dy risen s 
| 
) lly, | l expr st l intention to a TT im to K ! m 
) be introduced to his nephew’s widow and daughters, especially Jessy 
x whom he expressed himself greatly interested \ letter from Ge 
neral Lucas himself, which arrived by the same post, was still more ex 


plicit: it adduced the son’s admirable characte and exemplary conduct 





as reasons for befriending the mother, and avowed his design of pro 
viding for each of his young relatives, and of making William his heir 

For half an hour after the first hearing of these letters, Je$sy was 
happy—till the peril of a winter voyage (for it was deep January 
crossed her in arination, and checked her JOY At le neth, long belor 


ey were exper ted, anotne! epistle arrived, dated Por tsmouth Lhey 
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nan Sa led bv the next ve ssel to that whi h Conve ved their pre yiou 
caespatcnes, ind might be « Xpe ted hourly at Kibe’s farm lhe vovare 
was past, safely past, and the weight seemed now really taken fron 
lessy’s hea é She raised her sweet face and smuiieds: vet till t was 
fearful and a trembling joy, and somewhat of fear was mingled even 
vi the very intensity of he hone It had been me of rain ane 
winds na ti Loddon, the beautiful Loddon, alwavs affluent of water. 
nad é ve ries nd swelled the smaile streams whict 
fi 1 ) ) ibe Dro ch crossed AlDes lane hae vasihkt 
wat of the toe ridge »v ) Will 5 . al 
was still foamir ( ke ‘ N s the ne 
Sl. W I \\ iil i 1s on ¢ n I y y! ¥ 
ire 1e « ri ro | vG zeiv Ge ( » SS I 
vroo u I n \ | . ir W Y} ul neve 
unk of dan c he who1 e lo | ihese \ Je $ 
i i n i ho | 1 wo l nN 
{ tl im: ) e te ste! erir 
RK WwW a ‘ ‘ ¢ ’ , 
All y sie I ic co t ppe | a i ! 1d; il 
"nie } 1 nset, Wl he nice s¢ f l whict 
sc I { Ie lui Cal il ith ! q ckenec 
dv < Vv, ¢ ) iove, s he a, she tl hn i¢ ad, ie 
vas ir ne und of ( l e rapl icin on t! 
( Y ] “Tt is o7 o1se Ol r waters 
ri ] oe fl I " es, 1 ( replhie 
( : ed e, I e ¢ tT ) i meeting Wil 
‘ of v nin lion agai »SSIN ( ) imme 
nd her mother 1 » fast. fk But wh l vie witl 
lessy’s, when the object was William: hey called; but she neither 
heard nor answered. Belore thev had won to the | in the lane she 
had reached the | %k: and, lon elore eic:her of h pursuers hac 
rained the bridge, her foot had slipt from the wet and tottering plank, 
n is borne resistlessly down the stream. Assistance was Im 
nec tel pl ured: n, and ropes | boats: 1 } et blin 
rirl was beloved of all, and many a poor man perilled his life ina fruit- 
less endeavour to save Jessy Lucas: and William, too, was there, for 
Jes y's quickened sense had not deceived her. William was there, 
struggling with all the streneth of love and agony to re ie that dear 
und helpless creature; but every effort—although he persevered until 
ne too was taken ou nseless—every effort wa Vain. L he fair corst 
was recovered, but life was extinct. Poor Jessy’s | ediction was vel 
fed to the letter; and the brother and his favourite sister never me 
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HISTORY OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF ENGLAND, FROM ITS COM. 
MENCEMENT TO THE RESTORATION OF CHARLES THE SECOND 


By William Godu a Vol. wi. Sro. pp. ov London Colburn 1227 


By the publication of this volume, we are called upon to resume our 


notice of Mr. Godwin’s historical labours. ‘The earliest portions of his 
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fthe Commonwealth of England,’ already lx care 
f ’ I ith ¢ pu ‘ Ps nai « he Dp ne v 
re. TI ‘ cul iv e too ‘ sion*® to examin t col derabl 
rth th the literary merits of the work, and the cast of its political 
rinc] 3 am uction Che sam chars of min 
i I I na I | rt ! = ct itho S undert: 

: l the « fy uigment upon the execu of its sey 
atk I ‘ ! mte) is 0 me, nvoives c 1 Cl f sSity, 
"itine I | epetl n ol « I , OF | Fre re nce 
i} I y ed 4 j les ( i. e s l here oni 

i I d 3 ol t iit ‘ I nda ! oO! 

o M (,odwin com sit rand sé 
n preter I upe! \ i 1 I 

i i 
eslm 1 ’ t rhe wr 
ul 1 f t tor i. ! i 
S ih, ’ et ¢ } w, in { na 
venly Att ime time, e bore testimony t 
) n ( men I s,tothe ev 
a ae ‘ I i ) ,/ nen ns \ 
nin n , ( , { on 
ict ol 
nm the } ei n of tacts t lso exhibits 1 st ot 
I rhe | { ed, bu 1 of Vir. Godwir 
tll r \ e lancy, th ( eserved fot 

ie 1 nnal {1 Commonwealth, and the characte 
I i ! Ovi yn T ( nl H ll magines that ne Is 

| se of hi ( " to » the neglected, and te 

‘ otten aH lundre n ventv-lour vears, ay 

S advert ( . ith rn S Ro nov pa sed Ove 

epoc! I i¢ Con onweaith, at ist } yect sh 

ye mat e of genreane , ol tier iry, and sob 
icgemen nnaissts |! M ¢ surface, and passed away 
as { a 1S ced T ! Ss 1 ! { s rN tte! t is here m 
anaty > , 0 l i l S ol ctors, nd to trace 
un etiect es | m t Dp ? ihe pertimacity 
with which Mr. God ih wu re i ) position, 1 cu 
rious instance of self delu n. i] s re | for him to write 

“rent is ) ve « ! ‘ ‘ I 1on so tra 
iit ! wholly unlo ied, a { ) 1 for formal 
nirac . t “n; . + ‘7 ed ji surtac | 

I 

SSt \ IS ah asse l ! ¢ »\ eclerence to any ol 
nm iorities é i that] od Lo take 
even most eager ¢ sof th epublican cause, the familiar 
exam] t Hume, it is obs¢e t] ive vears during ich th 
( 1 Ith existed, or up t ps nh his p 5, ft n e1the 
he five succeeding years of the | ectorate, or tl it I 
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Godwin’s History of the Commonwealth. 


y contradicts himself, almost in the same sentence, that 
of the Commonweal have “ uniformly furnished theme 
to the advocates ol prerogative and despotism. lhe tact 


I that odious tvrannv whi 





h was exercised under 








exposure Ol Wa 
f a republic, has alwavs offered a theme far more g 
in to the real lovers of rational freedom. Hume, and 
iters, | » dwelt with complacency upon scenes of anar- 
lence, w ev would deduce as necessary consequences 
s I D ent to ! ry ve! 
I » to con utional ye! s,on the 
iptation to linge ve spectacle of an 
ym al i ! . ch entailed tem 
r) tif . cause ol nonular 
| t th story of the Commonwealth has 
,under all the various aspects of which 
iy ) su »find M Codwin perse- 
’ iew the subiec on vat is leftto his st 
5 * inguiry, and sober jwdement,”’ to inves- 
! | own pl us conception ol the“ ce 
I Common ith, he fh , as W formerly observed, 
n t iv ter, who, with the same materials to work 
vith pr ely the same admiration of the Rump govern- 
d tt 1 industrv, and far surpassed 
Mr. Ge vin mus ) nted to vield the prece- 
, », to yman: and to be numbered in his vo- 
( f Catherir Viacauley 
; Mr. Godwin’s pretensions are less arrogantly 
! s earlier volumes He, indeed, in one place 
yf é ion which “ vulgar writers of history” 
} ( nts: t xcept here, and in the passage abor e 
is introduction, he has abstained from repeating the con- 
s and sweeping d eciation of historians as a body, in which 
ly indul 1. We are alsobound to i 1 very considerable 
! tv le S ll, indeed, devoid of all grace, loosely 
, and ve frequently even | in expression. In the con- 
of the language, particularly, the elliptical omission of the re- 
e conjunctive fhaf, rives throug~hout an air of inele- 
t < S n such senten s these—* The regiments 
s of men hich hev led out ara st the mmsurgents night, 
vy sieht of the enemy, desert their leaders, and join the stand- 
St hom \ brought forth to subdue 7 —* "The 
hich} they assigned in ly from their political sent 
id the scruple | which] they felt in obeying” (p. 97)}—* They 
ré vy tothe best judgement which | they posse ssed P 176 
necessary | that| they should be put down” (p. 110), &c., and 
by] nstances of the same kind might be adduced. ‘This ne- 
m of expression is not very suitable to the lancuage of history: 


; 
uptness, wh 


Godwin sometimes affects a colloquial abi 
undignified: as i 


Did itdo harm 


der the termination of such a scene 


ich is 


n such passages as the following:—* Itiscu 
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ybtaining an adequate area,’”’— 


rv reducing thei speculations 


rovernment couid not 


considered as merely eng 


nmonwealih. 


well have excused ther 


ring 





they succeeded with a ven 


to p actlice., In the com 


mencement of the vear 1649, they abolished kingship, and the house o 





the prosecution. But they conducted it ill. If they had 
se, Lilburn would p obably have forfeited his life So 
rse ylood should not unnecessarily be spilled ) i 
tanding such blemishes of manner, this volume 1s ce 
mi rire ( al ol he afi ation, Ln nie n ri iIncong! 
a qd te mil ica metapnor, ch nh kl vy ais ed the 
of Mr. Go ns rk If it stall « Ss! i@ of the 
| ‘ , 1} , i n , . ’ le , < ' a) vrit Cl 
( I ( ithe n | I D l , 1t is ener 
i con 1iOn purpose ol! I 
, ONC I ure ink l i ) 
pul repre nsion ihe p ot Wi Gor 
i | s pt | k iowv 
put on i vere ! ~in hil I V mes, Ol 
ud¢ l, ney cely tell in i | ‘ of criti 
here hey a yed } | i, nh ¢ tainly 
ncea } if ih One p! e, (] - i {. ) | pn 
s cou S$ Ol ] ( n rene l i Ti ( ’ 
red 1, im the Lost unyu ! ‘ il er 
§ w other é , \ are cou . | ( na \ 
sone ere Hl well nd and f l i im yu rmen 
S and unl tunate li idual, < vn 1 the entire ( 
coun y I ) secuuin P "Pied \ il il 4 
01 { Jetireys, tall who ( ‘ lore ( 
essed So, . Mr. G eful \ é 
ipt of monarcnl i in | ihe os I rhe 
) me as now | e resorte Line i metrop 
i 1! »p e ol acoul 5 rik ( . pul U ‘ 
n ours In SulInge Io © SMmIk ( iaprin 
e come to the Vin Y ol na ity re iblic, 
i 
ese eou LLIONS ol { 1¢ Spice o ( OnLy p ile 
Vv are ninel vit rave evi ! ( ola } »pl it \ 
old (p 4 .ru »vidence, or th ystem of i Lverse 
tame we shall think ht to call it; id that the peo] le of 
| of Cromwell, “ as was once observ { a person advanci 
sions, * his mother, and his sist _ c<instolk, are they 
is | im whence ther he 1 this man 1€S hin ° Ma t 
Su h pas 8 ~ LE S¢ e. \ icas | the: 
ent; and Mr. Godwin may be assur l hey can an 
rpose, than to disgust the understanding and insult the i 
of his reade 
d embraced in the present volume, extends from the deat 
, to the commencement of the Protectorate. It composes 
yf the Commonwealth, “ stri tly -so callee ® Says Mr. Gor 
lvertisement, “ the subject for which the work was unde 
it period, “the great leaders among the common- 
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is: they had no old institutions standing in the way to impede tl 
efforts Now it was that thev were to erect their republic.”” And 

n, Mr Godwin proceeds to confes . tn t“ their ul imate Success was 
10t equal to their courage and their talents.’’ But he claims for them 
s honour; that they * subdued every declared enemy, both from with 
nd without:” and th the epoch of t republican governmen 
\ ( nv ¢ al p riod of | | in the | vy of its 
nd, s, in virtue and disi1 tedness of many of its 
} Stil ders 
5 ! C { sidere l Mr ty \ ner Vy i nileste 
th of t of this volume, and t I which he has 
) pilatior \ very slight of conclu n 
‘ f s i iro e materials before m, will sli ) 
V h he ] | his Ww . ! I ( ed ree 
i An sum yf Pe eye ly 5. wi oe} 
5 ! é ( ( n scarcely 
( Ihe | eCpo he CX yited ¢ Cl rh yniy 
T { | inferio , in let »1 ) nce Lat 
t i —from n ol I Sé he 
( I r—— 1] ell hy ot t 
} of C les, al oe Ol n of Kl shi 
1 he hous yds’? had, as observed by Mr. Godwin, cleared away 
tacles f he foundation of len Che establish 
nent of the Co nweailth, und ernment of nel se 
T S nl lly effec Tr} wu 1 ol irelan 
» yt] y ( Ly i | f' rl | army Ww I 
fessed to und its orders: omplete ove nro f the 
yalists at tl yattle of Wore ; the tranquil submission of the 
B sh « e to its ¢ ioritv: and the successful cond of 
Dutch i e the princip ! whi narked the 
ion of Commonw LV) I e easy work of its 
xtinction, by the same pows yf ti hicl created and 
laintained nd the solemn f e ot Barebone’s p llamel only suc 
ded to usl in t! undiseuises umption of the P ctorate by 


hese then are e leading outli of the story contained in the 
sent volum But the ‘most i npe in appli a of its dé ls, of 
purse, relates to the manner in which the domestik »vernment of the 
mmonwealth was constructed and administered, the principles of 
stitution, and the acts of its leaders Upon the discussion of 

se topics, Mr. Godwin has pledged the character of his work; and 
has been seen that his declared object throughout, is to vindicate 


e system on which the Commonwealth stood, and the conduct of the 


o directed its af 





fairs. It will be our business, rather, generally 
investigate the tendency of his arguments, and the correctness of 
views on these questions, than in anv respect to follow the re rular 
urse of the events which are developed in his narrative 


he irst point of inquiry necessary to determine the real character 
ut period, which writers of all parties have agreed, as if by cour- 
y, to entitle the era of the Commonwealth, is obvious, and lies within 


at was the Commonwealth 2 What was the nature 
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f th, , ? ‘ it to exer e it, e state was 
{ | t nsw to this inquil ! ive the exp re ol 
I 
, { ‘ nel — ‘ y 7 h ther 
, I s } ) ( ( usu ) io , Of which ere 
. ‘ litical I \ I iniverse Lhe ST 
; I ; ( S¢ vine episialive and ex¢ v¢ 
aut! rit i lle« | t i nent, the rep Sf 
| 
yes | ‘ ‘ i ‘ 1. no ssest Dpnis COU 
) i nt L he n pal nt, t ch thev w ori- 
rir . ; | cle ’ } t vf } " ers v 
> tm » ) mme! W t ie ClVii War, ¢ 


i ; I é 
Wi I | ni i to represe!l tne ol ot the 
' : es the le ay ‘ nt } t the min ty 
had s nd « \fter t 
C1slo} i r| held, 1 t rmvy tert 




















draw { e. al val n : shortlv follo i un 
his in 1 DY : | val expulsi St me appearance ot 
1¢ forms of decen ip rved; ill, though really re 
‘ e( . t racetul sub » t rimvy, I rity « the 
original ment re vol , though w 
vio] ( T " ») exe ti I . na ¢ im tne itl rity i 
heir wv But lastly the famous “ purging of the hot 
»V S j ( nts; n ed, and vir t x 
yulsio tmas | , W ft onlv the small re 
LiUpit¢ nh? ? l i? I I l { 
| S en n to ied t of if co mons, wh i 
the er tL ch en, D Iw na med violence hac 
three se ! times brok ! {1 { nad dispersed The ry 
scantine ( eir number palpably be é e Impuden of tl 
n of representati auth After the last purging of the 
se, ther ined not in ibove eighty or ninety individuals at 
t; an ho 1 many of tl secluce members were subsequently 
llowed, nditions, to resul their seats, it is not even pretend 
' 
1 t nh« ve ? { ( | ad and 
ity I y ne " nce . \ 1 muse, ni d mu } 
ve l pres : and e numbe! l led on 
101 I ni nent rect ed on th jpurnais, isprove an ord y 
tte r ) ! v or seventy membD But ven in - 
ny imover <¢ e ¢ eme ¢ le i on ol one hi dred nd hity 
mul ort j yu ol oO fi e hur , Lhe d neve ( nsti 
t | i h as b p t ot t ep entation o1 the p ) 
rit ? | bec ) 10 vl 1 they 1 been el ed to P 
al mS iol since expired le fact { vere no n the 
assume ) I ulers, ) y rerected the public feeling an 
VOICct ! ) Tv. i in \ ded with the hatred nd indig 
? i the vyhole n on. Yett $; scanty n letested minority 
t the i l en —best K as the Kun p—th creatures and 
ives ol e army, and holding their places only by sufferance, as the 
omplices and tools of the military leaders, composed the whole re 


pudlican rliament—the representative image, and the ostensi le ga 
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of the pseudo Commonwealth. Reviewing thi in state 

the history of their body, it may see to 1 st 

hat the ey ence ot anv | l pret } | ) ? ¢ iT 

mibe hould for an Instan imagin it 1S, Y » incre 
1 7 




















inciples of l liberty, s ild be f ind am 
: 
these mens 1 pation 
pre ( 1 tine ro t t ule - 
non the “ foun of the Co I t easy t 
m “ ? T YT) oe | i } } i | an | 
+} { ir. t t ) | i ‘ 
> ‘ , ‘ of vO! eral t of 
, nm { aw { | ‘ { ot oll ; ’ 
Che ce 
e in m f , on the 
; ] , , 
. . 
il a ‘ , 
( ) ’ l ) ce; = ! ) : 
Ody t I ! i ; —t! ) ai y em 
, , } m ; ot .wv th th | ’ ic 
t | more ¢ \ 4 nth indredth p 
} ca el! to i } n n na | as 
, ‘ ‘ } » ti 
| l 1 ( usu y nada ek 
, , } { ‘ | 
nm h ed. hn ' wil uals. the remains 
1} } ‘mobi W } 1 Nov er, . om 
] it il m it I ‘ i a ‘ ie n ‘ yt rin S inc 
* | 1 } + 
. Nothir can ore ¢ ) han the contempt int 
dy of men must fall the unthinki n In 
rhtv pret ( ) D of tl e€0 ot Lng 
wer alpable wrsurp yn \; y wot not vy. and 
t, who Id not be e, that the € a ¢ I le body 
3, regarding nothing b . and sordia interests 
spine all power with an mdi criminate and ur paring hand, divia- 
y themselves the profits, the opulence and the good things of 
’ ‘ . + } 
untry, and determined never to resign their power so long as 
i-nation of Englishmen would endure their wretched mon 
Tyr 4] 
Pp: i . ’ F Se , E 
these candid acknowledgements, the stranve contradictions int 
ir. Godwin has been led, by the attempt to justifv the flagran 
nof his favourite party, will be sufficiently manifest from such 
as the followin 
rovernment of the country was, at this time, in a very arft?fi 
Iie; "I"} er >» 9 ’ . < ; 
condition. The existing power and organization 
3 of men: the council of war, who had purged the 
> , 4 ”~* her elie hal ~ ~ 
ament on the sixth of December; the parliament, or house of com- 
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l imstances, to i nall 1 I x wert 
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I t em 4 the cause oi - ) na i 
i ( ing n Vy « t p I 
stil he one hunared hity me ) 
I , WC! the ] ihament, { JUS 
as noiy that eve it ulde I iieé I 
, ’ ¥ ‘ . 
it Ul y iit Up if il ill l — 
at | | ir ye il ‘ ‘ » i 
mn! tue +} : 
1 unexampled p perity; all un¢ 
ned th vi ry—in | and, in Scots . 
} } le ; 
l kr il l und; n eC1lon i ¢ 
. } . . Ww 
s thev ha memorabdiy vindl ed eC nonou 
lence of the Dutch; and they had dually 
: : 
l | i Op , Who had erun Wi tre hh 
’ +} , al ¢ , : } } 
st with contumely, that they must be a id 


‘ver risen up against 
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heir enemies acknowledged them for statesmen, eminently qualified 








bv the il 
e affairs of a nation. Imparti il men confessec 


lishmen could, without dishonour, suf 








it 
subjected to such a body.”—pp. 535, 

Upon the glaring inconsistencies which pervade th passages thus 
uoted, all comment is needless; but it i mus to place some of 
i@m im] | SLLION: 

“The parliament had been “ They were a body recornise< 
hosen by the people. It is true, by no law 

tne yere reduced »y Lh ( ympul 

sory absence of many of thei 

members, and by other circum 

stances, to a small number, and “In the hty pretence t 

were led Vv Lilburne, and othe be the representatives ol the pea 

audacious and inconsiderate nen, pie « { kn . they were a I ab 

il CK p ilamen pable usu a D 

* Constitut d as the were, they a And \ \ ild no Sav, ana. 

could n lespises hearing it, who would not leve 
that they were a contemptible body 
oi tyran > 

“ Enelishmen could, without dis- “ Determir never to resign 

honour, suffer themselves t pe their power, as lone as the indig 
ibiected to su a | y n m of Enelishmen would en- 
dure their wre ed monopoly.” 

But tne whole of the 1iOhnowl! ps S ,~ i 114 Mir G dw n, Alte 

eulogising the virtuous pur} s and the ability « Commonwealt] 
é iers, con lu les, \ l in the q ion ot tl ys it to goverT 
t ountryv In oppo 1 to the w | oft 1ts ll nts,’ is, pe rhaps, 
the1 st curl S$ and ¢ lie } yu le ter fh m his pages:— 
* Opinion is an ry relen 1 ! : | time is tha 
whi ost of alli ns theo 5s, systen is, and ts tes upor 
he fay ir of manku Phe present rulers y it was now but 
small por n ot the t were ) But a Com 
monwealth was es lished; ( Id not be « irned without 
nvulsions, is} 1, the sacre, iorm of | or otherwise, of 
those whose tale1 no ned the | n of publ rs, and with- 
out innumer: \ rding t mi ire, the ves 
sel of the sta irned witl idde lance into ; 
raging ocean; and n what rock it would split, wh would be 
the issue ol dve n e, if was not In I y to pre iwounce 
Vr} re wert ( les, vo nes W 1 U { n verno! yy thelr 
energies and perseve! e, had obtained, which ev valued above all 
price hese were, th inistration of as ( hout the interven- 
ion of a sovereign and a court, and the free d full toleration cf all 
iodes of reli iS V Ship and opinion, J y ld have held them- 
selves criminal to all future ages, if they Su] nely iffered the present 
state of things, and the present operative principles to pass away, if 


J 
they could be pre served. 

* Cromwell, and Lreton, and Vane, and the rest, 
suaded, that | 


yy a judicious course of proceeding 


endowments and the firmness of their temper, to administe 


their disinterested- 
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te 
I pi \rvec It thine’s were allow ito mn nu¢ I tl ] prese 
ate, and if, bv a skilful and judicious tion, the ¢ 1mon 
y i ame DV I ree to be resp ed both abrox and < nom 
eved th D i those persons who now looked upon it w 
2 ( ‘ yuld it . mes | | 
i I ili ! t t etl thn , TT S¢ 
| ( é is! \ eve kance, ar Le¢ 
’ i 7 I t ? 5 n ce ji 
i 
ti > 1 ’ I eY ‘ ) ! \ i sin ™m it 
é - ‘ a f t T Ss OW 
2 ) : t vi of Ire 
» a ti i » aa ; 
’ , { | ! 
- » ane 10 ; 
> ? I i 
° 4 ‘ \ i r ic } 1 - ) 
: < ae Sin » ( ( l eg al 
5 | t nme now ( | tv 
; | ) vo ) I I I { t co rvme 
f n nefit ; ir ‘ 
ience » deliv ! mabk 
a ry! vil ‘ nh, neo } 2 ] j iL te 
\ ; Vv \ rtny ) ( 
: “A qu n of treme del es in t . her t 
nt country, In 10 i sin tants: 
ont doe . of men. w yr they want t 
inclin n to | r B 1 the complicated scene 
: 9 humal , there is no ry t l fit all 
nes « i pie ire ! pain, of er y nt an 
neral ad 1e supreme law, to 1 all 
The haz evil are in one man setting up 
sun rseding ment olf othe rs, Whe! r 
nwo! l Sst th can ve imagined 
be enlightened in the highest possible degret But this is perhaps or 
, of the ses, in which the ¢ nt mu decid yon tine undness of the 
r If the usurper, for such, though in the mildest sense we 
P must him, succeeds, itis well. If he really efit ; all the good he 
pr f the close of the affair, he delivers up unlimited powers 
mto the of people now prepared for the wholesome use of 
them, and they become wise and manlike, and virtuous and happvs$ yes, 
—iit vhe did well. Itis to be feared, that in ise of this infinin 
u ent and difficulty, bv this criterion he must be ntent to be judged 
’ his is indeed a very edifying piece of argument, and would be 









































Godwin’s History of the Commonwealth 
from which, as one of the ablest of our living historians has justly re 
marked,* they had proceeded to deduce two pra tical fals hoods: th 
they represented the people, and that no part of that power had been 
lelegated to the king, and the house of peers A maxim, in itself to be 
for ever reyered as the only true principle of all rational liberty, and al 
public right; but which the acts of these men, and of subsequent dema- 
rues 1 apostles of revolution, have « e to bring into suspi 
ion and odium, to pervert ind to Vv te, thar l the ; es al 
x fy | tyranny, and all tl h doctrines of t “ady 
tes of pret tive a | despotism.” 
But Mr. Godwin maintains, that the “question of extreme delicacy, 
whether usurpation is commendable, m { e resolved by Line ] post 
which it is applied.. Even on this d is and false pe n, his 
ywn statement is a damning conviction of the ¢ imonwealth : 
nd his ! isions, to be consistent wilt Is premises, Id lead him 
» unqualified reprobation of the flagrant tvranny, the enorm: injus- 
, and tl] se] h cup! ity of tl] iN ) | We shall soor 
I ] zeal for this detestable f in cont! Lie his own 
n principle. On the real cl { Rummy nment, 
. \\ ni hL¢ hy cont d ; ) yt t : f 
ient of writer, whos ince! ! he ise of sti 
| \ \ lI scal ely be « t *C)T | irilal ® $ 
M ry m, with not eater . ae arcely “as 
cts of } , human ! sity, and very w of 
li isdom or €, al ( I n their q h the 
) l expulsion 4 we t it will 1i0ore § nely ex 
iplif e spirit of Mr. Go ) icul e from 
! t few of the measure 1! hed the 1 Ol 
e R le Phat u irae a l a law, de 
ty yn to affirm by itin ; ; the , 
settle n the form of ( mony Ith, is ty 1 ul, u ped o 
wful:’’—a law of which it 3 fhcient to e, t Mr. Godwin 
ists (p. 106,) that “the prir ne itedly jou i 1s0Nn 
ind 1 ce?’ yueh he admit 1 tl e | , With ng 
té, that “1 ; not : able to pri )] f | . @ 
r aman for calling a government tvrant I. 30 : Rump, 
y their votes, assumed to themselv yu SW legislative 
ywers of the state: as in the fam case Oo ne, in whi they 
entenced that dem: rue, fora li ive of the! n members 
Journals, January ) > | Ss \ i trial for a m 
‘ mittee of then ouse,.to ruinou fine of a and inishment fo 
life Even for this monstrous a i ot itho 
has a defence to offer, and a most singular one it certainly is: that (p 
338,) “the English constitution had vested the power of making laws, 
und a species of what has been styled 1nipotence, in king, lords, and 
ommons But kingship and th iouse of lords had been abolished 
rhe supreme n itional autl rity had been declared to be in the com- 
’ mons in parliament assembled. We are not therefore to confound the 
, present proceedings with the arbitrary power sometimes assumed by 
a I.ingard's History of England, vol. x. p. 440 
AMuseum.—No. 67 bE 
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65 Godwin’s History of the Commonwealth. 
catior omce But this, ass redly, w s not the character of the 
Rump faction generally Mr. Godwin is earne in the endeavour, not 
very successfully, to repel the charges of venality and peculation, 
which have been repeatedly urged ainst the hole body. Yet he 
ines not ten pt to denv p 17 their grreedy appropri tion of place 
) lemselves > Vhe y Pp sessed ine reat « fhice ol state.’’ \ mo 
ment’s re ion would have told us this without need of n accuser 
C,oodly p ision of pensions, and fort | rove ‘ tes, Was avow 
“ly I ) —wt io! e le i men mot ‘ms nd it is i) 
natur il eve, that < le > t 5 i ( re ol est ol t { part 
w I ! ed At all events, the Rump ré¢ ned in their hands 
d it I { the council of e, mo ol wl 1 we of their ow 
201 , the « | ol ; Il tne flices ol ernime I Dhest they too! 
ca ’ themselve d tl res; and, in thei 
I jue! f i conhscation, the e « y cll stances suff 
ient] ious to give trong « ing of ility to the fur 
t es, whether well founded « of p corruptness ar 
on, nst a body of men so evident f-interested and ri 
Vir. ie wht } empted t ad ( rie virtut of the 
R » oll , in Selz pI" » which they has 
a I its ir 1 t itrary, ty 
unin a nd 1S | | < ) yf na passit 
| 
| ( would beé i » not ) lene L the 
, ll ining ft ( ! nt, and probabl 
) : to perpetuate I { puttin 
( the, i 1 ? elec 
" ol i ; re ir j is into the ha 
hei S: y ey | \ elr ) bove 
lor t . | \ ' I | i } ve 
ms¢ ceeced in ( I lut , 1f it had no 7 
‘ | by rf " the ryt 
y lel gg by I ( I i re as 
T dau as < h n natul a i 5 of the 
ten years to be connted ing? 1 ndamental chang 
were to af pl ! I i ) ) yt m Wav, Cie 
nu hing demand uld be the hi ol : n explation 
sor the fler V) r re nly of libert 
and virt national acte é ec e. i minds of é 
men to < mse ‘ 1 rene 3 ac 
now the « n of , to far, . skill 
and with m rest de , they ex I tl valuabk 
to their cou men, upo e Se irest na t mm able found: 
tion And agains: “It was D. nhanwious question that was belore | 
them, te consider when and with what precautionary measures, the na ti 


might be trusted with its own interests. The truth was, that in 





unquest able opposition to the voic« { the , they had usurped . 
desp« power, under circumstances of such extreme criminality J 
7 a sind . . ° i) 
that. even if thev had been willir thev dared not. as Mr. Godwin else 
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70 The Wings of the Dove. 








2x made wav for his final elevation, by refusing the command, that | 
nsequently received, of the army t the Scotch presbyterians In 
he war of This, we are told, was the crisis at \ h Cromwell’s 
a infereste Iness melted way bet é the empft on oti ead DY the pos 
Ses 1 { suprem¢ military aut ' our | torian erat iously 
] lores the mischance, that Fairfax, n his command, 
he alleced inst tion of | pre n | ild | inadvet 
ntly corrupted tl nur rt of Vir. Godwin bene 
volently re es t Fairf d his fe: sure 1im for tl! 
a ‘ ( of h sness. \\ f D 7 la 
x love his wile: | n : he should 
s t is conne ms, ti ne een eng ead. 
' } ntrv. at the shri ‘ | Of one ung, how- 
Mr. G vin is und edlv « ! = n Oliver assumed 
q 
( te, he | ad | ( t l to to re 5 
j yles; and as, ale ! mood, we shall 
1) ‘ 
’ “aay e hin ’ mplis | ra 
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— — I t th ; 
i) 4 
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O y th do. T t the summ« 
N , ‘ ‘ ‘ 
7 t ce thes ‘ I \ nes 
It tan : ‘ A y fi ‘ | 
W ¢ ‘ . an | ‘ y | 
B t t F est bir VW t eart ‘ to none reply 
i et f hic 1 water stirre Bir iri th thee thro’ the sunny 
Ov ‘ 
What x, 7 ' f , ' ng vain 
\ € und free 
1 Lee foam ' (i v r i 
S ‘ t bosom st 1 ’ M s bou I may not flee 
F } ‘ re 
Or tt me Any ts that V ims—ur 
U r saint, no more Votarv ink 
et A the wv s tears 
| s if « t I mit eyes in silence and 
B 1 t o’er the solit L10n 
Vet w tore k ti way H | thy wing 1 1 D ve 
Blest, ever blest, whate’er its 1, thou H st the gorgeous isles of cloud to 
art soat 
Unto t t d spray S ) the strong cords of love 
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tere brotherhoods, which the followers of St. Anthony had scatter 
ver Egypt, dwelt the monk Telemachus. His fellow anchorites es 
teemed him for the peculiar nthe and simplicity of his manners, 
yuut his superiority of mind, his enlarged heart, his | er of disinte 
ested ertion, they knew not, nor, had they known, ild they have 
ip clat \ har rh blanket ‘ | rour 
‘ ed fi s bed ( indle of im-| ‘ ( t o1 { 
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Rom But Telemachus was habitually humble, and after a transient 
, he returned placidly to his cell or his palm-grove, to weave mats, 
' sandals, or listen to the « omplaint of some sorrowful peasant. 


Thus for nearly twenty years passed his tranquil but not useless life 
Neither the errors which he shared in‘common with the rest of his age, 








ior the benumbinge tendency of monasti seclusion could deaden his 
vent unaffected love for mankind; and if his sphere of influence was 
mited, like the fir of the f rest, he cheertully employed his littk 
ght to irradiate and enlive Very unexpect y that sphere be 
ame enlarg: Phrougho Christian world of that period, there 
{ | +1 
Xiste ) favour of € asce monks. Pilgri 
mares ( | ) ellis; ques ns ol l, and e\ 1 
m Il mo ‘ { to 1 , ist . { uri hermit 
' 
wa nd ' etiremet! une ) 1 e episcopa 
: hils ‘ ntinually requested by stant m«e 
" nada s sD ni It« nced, on Ime 
1? arose t \ e |] ) 
oO i imbe i ebrate yrothe S 
, ; 
? ] \ i" e. I i¢ | p r | ! 
\ t them l chus, interested perhaps in his 
d. of his secret, and long-che 
@, i ie { the An y and 
itinual lar nnected tl ? n of the 
. , 
, IpLre of | n pyrite ea hel 
| 
, , er fy li tray 
' } | | ] 
i ‘ n I iC ell 
’ | ‘ ) ' i] ‘ 
Ctl ) ip) 1 } 
. " I i I 
) rt ? ‘ , 1< 
I ) ( L 
) \ pit * > ) . hi 
t 3: ( vere eS ( l ( i l ( > 
l ( ( . I I sand years ol ( a \ 
\ still : n 5, In ) le, 
ral { ; 1) { I rl Be 1G ne i 
I d i I ( l , in lk n of in pres c 
‘ rs SO 
. | : 
i is ‘ * ‘ ) { ( ( ! i ; Mil 
ri — Vill wit C1 ) n dep | I —tI 
lban \l il cs eyte SH) ( — e€ pu rie yloo upo ne 
e hills—an ttering summits of s] rowned Ap} 
ines 
Vhen, however, the st impres f wonder and deli sub 
rn i cm ‘ l l Sul iorm iS ‘ ‘ { Ith teé ol ‘ LT vu i » 
ne objects, disappomtment and sadness t k possession of h Spirit 
. — rr ‘ hs 3 ‘ +] +} 
Afeminate luxury characterized the inhab nts, in the houses, then 
ress, their pleasures, and even their occupations "he same corrupt 
ng influence was last gainin round in the churches and monasteries 
i€qal ted to a spiritual reli rion, and though lodged in the monastery 
to St. John Lateran, called par excellence, “the mother of 
I 
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* e had so littl ( or $0 mu l ipl @ 5 » mourn 
in tl ‘Idernes 
: | he, one n , to yw-anchorite, whos 
, , = 
| ievously¥ imp i DY r ein Kom 
‘ ; 1 on ft well ——* Br | 
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l i 5, 
, nal th 
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1 which O rd pomp 
. p pom] 
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! But it he f , he leved mo! 
Phe still contit love of rial shows, and 
\ } ‘ mane ot ‘ < ( S 1 emme 
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; , ' 
ition, | en resis e, we ed he 
} { ‘ } } 
min He ha neqgu f n his seclu 
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of realizatior Phen, ly ented; t 
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I i 
° r } hi« 
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felt, with few exceptions by both sexes, and 
s, dwelt in the cruel sports themselves, and in the human, 
y of festival at leneth arrived. Sunrise beheld, what to a mo- 


st appear inconceivable,—eighty thousand citizens con 
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c har } ot v9 
I i 
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; x 1 ; , , 
7 S riutl rhe 
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14 
; Cl 
! el ! ve » ¢ ib ( 
f r ? ‘ 
} | \ ewn, | 
? + 
) ST ‘ ns 
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! i I ! a. 
Ne? ed ‘ 


Ere ceas'd the inhuman shout which hail'd the 


He heard it, but he heeded not : 
Were with his heart, and that was far away 
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He recked not of the life he lost, nor priz 





But where his rude hut by t Danube lay 
Tt) e were his rude barbariar ill at 
[ re was their Dacian mot e, their sire 
Butchered to make a Roman holiday 
All this rush'd with his b 
But the | hour in which the "i i e hum 
nity, Ww it hands: and a humble 1 e desert, Ww lestined 
achieve I emperors had } 
On the 1 ning of the si , : ; 
constern n of Hilarion, am D t he 
Colist * ere, 10 Mm ( a ( pi ~ li ne ! * é 
scend haz s into the are l tors:— ‘ 
, or, as Hilarion termed it, “ ; mpt enter] ie it 
1, yu by results, we mav t 1 inspiratl { heroism. 
v iy father put f ( he repre 
the eemliness of er on the 
p! »D \ | n er, the ! b | nen 
his arg é vy the it] f ey ne n extant— 
wu all l I 
Tele \ 
Ne to H i I MI 
cuhat nk, i ! ( 
erp may.——* Yes, ; I irety oug! 
) l t il ( 
md ! ! lo ( vy { j 
vou ’ o are f 
' | Tr I"¢ ag ns 
i t re { me pul 
— Jul . i ‘ I ! { ‘ 
irena, é ne ‘ St. Antl 
truly p ‘ the é - - —vyol 
| 
n to ) to wl r¢ 
“H ! | i t 
Ail Ww a 5 ~ . | ° put r 
ho t . e, the es, per , 
paint é ] \ now, ¢ | ni vi nc, s¢ vou 
can! ( i t I . 4 m not been f 
m su é \ } ] — T | yu ee i a | r 
W » OU! I I 101 [ 0 d e1 her i 
soul « y where \ : 1 I would 1 our brethre 
shoul to ck! i rpose Sometime 
vis e, i I | " ol sweet and sacred 
place; and have a special care of 1 destitute mourn who resort t 
the monastery,—some of whom may inquire for Telemachus.”’ 
With the words, and a fervently-bestowed benediction, he w1 ippe 
cloak nd him, and taking his staff, set forth on his way, with the 
steady step and serious a pect, of one, who feels that he has undertaken 


reat work, from the execution of which he may never return 
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e reached the Coliseum just before the gladiator’s death. The ex- 





ultine shouts which then broke from the collected thousands stunned 
him with affright; and for a moment, his heart recoiled from its noble 
yurpose; but a second glance at the manly form bleeding before his 
eyes, DY appealing to his sympathy, invigorated his courage. There 
yas not, however, time for deliber yn. lo the first, succeeded a Sse- 

md pair of combatants; and as r encounter commenced with 
energy, they were hailed with corre applause. At that mo- 
ment—calmly, cheerfully, determin 1 his life in his hand, an 
inne sp rit ( f ( hristianity stror n t— Telemac hus ¢ scended 
into t rena—interposed between nished rladiato S, and, m 
he presence of assembled Rome, det he sin, the cruelty, and 
he cowardice of such amusement Simple amazement the inter- 
rupti n, prevented, for som¢ yments, Ul exhi on of any other sen- 

ment: but, as Telemachus the en y by exertion, | ceded to 
™m fe a pathe tl app al to the ¢ De ° »S mer if | iinations 
we! no s re to the mt t~— ( I er’ ity, aml 
fe t he micht pre oe l r ( rances anc 
P M » the am yhit eatre, ) itt ntri\ 1 th the whole 
{ this vas assemblage « uld « 1] tand dispel with incredible case 
nd celeritv, hastened the fate of thei tended victim As if the same 

soli won iB i the same ins ! ! I med Dy € ch, hundred and 
housar 5s s juilaneousiVv I ) ( S Into t Ne boup- 
eets, and in afew minu retut to them again, laden with 
ha n iles they had ! lect. ‘Their infuriated 
shou nd menacing gestures, annout | to Telemachus the doom he 
had anticipated. Maku a l 1 t ladiators to retire from the 
rena, he sank upon his knees, not t imp! e me! v of man, but to com- 
l God; and led arms ,and head bowed meekly 
upon é t. vaited and re f that shower of stones which dis 
missed | » | rest—t I of humanity! 

W one i re ylutions of fee] I times taken place in po 

el es: an t ( ! nce, Was not more 

k is authent : , remorse, and, sorrow, succeeded 

> mu ; e: the destrove est funeral honours on then 

victin nd é j ‘ , Hor ius decree the abo 
tuon of gladiatorial shows, t Ided an unresisting obedience. 

It en esteemed matte i ct that, amongst the benefactors 
if the human race, neither shrine, nor statue has been erected to Tele 
m —a vain dnd needless feeling, since, while a single stone remains, 

( isEUM itsell is his monumen M.J.J 
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tain from the accused a more full and regular statement of his defence 
than his own recollection would have furnished, by leading him’in de 
tail to the several points requiring explanation. In the trial of Count 
Coningsmark, for the murder of Mr. Thynn, this is evidently done with 
a disposition favourable to the prisoner.* But it too frequently hap 
pene d that judges, who perhaps intended’to foll yw the course we have 


lescribed, forsook the line of simple interrogation, and allowed them- 














selves to cross-examine and contradict the defendant, to argue with him 
upon the evidence, and to refute his attempts at justification. Holt him- 
self was ullty of these fa ilts on the or isions already alluded to. 

We cordially arree in the opinion sttpporte l by Mr. Phillipps, against 
Mr.. Bentham, that the questioning of prisoners is a practice rightly dis 
continued by our courts. If men ovght not to be « mpelled by a4 
neans tocriminate themselves, we know not why they should be driven 

» so by a cir uitous course \ defer iant examine | in presence of 
he jury runs great risk of being tried rather by his manner and de- 
meano ! y the evidenc A fe ipe rfi ge 4 minei Inco! 
sistent replies, or the withholding of ne re ired expl on, may 
under such circumstances, excite a fatal, and yet, possibly, a groundless 

rudice If the answers are prompt and fluent where the case is sus 
picious, it is natural (as many passages in the State Trials will show 
hat a contest of ingenuity should arise between the rt and defendant, 
nd the temper and impartiality of a judge are placed in too much ha 
that | 
art n he becomes the antagonist of the prisone1 

The rule of our common law, so justly esteemed, and now so jealously 
maint ned, except in one or two cases of plain necessity, that no man 
shall be endar “et testimon riven in sence, th. 
was very negligently f | before t Revolution, tho l.ir 
case of treas . \ strone le i provision “6 *] ol 
confes ms as¢ ence n pt nS, vs Mr. I ap- 
nears to have een an invete é | tice thro 1 the re iza 
beth, James, and Charles the First.”’ Sir Walter Raleigh was convicted 
m the information of Lord Cobham, produced in writing, and commu 


nicated by piecemeal to the jury, at the discretion of the Attorney-Ge 


neral, who might have brought forward the witness in person. The 


Duke of Norfolk was attainted of high treason in | 57 1, upon prov f{, con 


i 
4 
} 





sisting, for the greater part, of other men’s acknowledgments, deposi 
ms and letters. He oiten, but in Vain, cle Sire 1 to be cc nfronted with 
persons then living, whose written testimony was used against him, and 


} 


one of whom was actually in court. On the trial of Sir Jervis Elwes, 
for assisting in the murder of Overbury, Chief Justice Coke produced 
from his bosom a confession of one Franklin, taken by himself that 
morning, and read it to the jury, as a reply to the prisoner’s defence. It 
throws an additional shade of iniquity over the proceedings in Norfolk’s 

ase, that a confession extorted by the rack was among the documents 


adduced for the crown. We scarcely need observe, that in modern 


* Mr. Justice Eyre addresses a defendant thus, in 1690; “ Mr. Ashton, because you 
cannot reply again upon my Lord Chief Justice, after he has summed up the evidence 
there's another thing that | would put you in mind of, that you may give an answer to 
it, &e.” See, too, the character of Holt, by Sir Richard Steele, which will be quoted 
hereafter 
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ntly and uniformly attested. Still there were those, according 
ker Onslow, who reported him to have been “ a great chancel 
he business of that court, and an able and upright judge in pri- 
” Tt is difficult to reconcile the praise, even thus qualli- 

ith the exhibition of Jefferies’s character in the ite trials. As 
m there, his talents (of which, to all appearance, he was fully 
seem to have lain chiefly in a specious and fluent oratory,— 


} . 


by Burnet as “ viciously copious,” and “neither cor- 
*—much p! pt tude and acuteness, and nore 
tion, for which his physi al, as 
ted him. In his speeches out 
ene 
anatulons 
y. whi } 
was an unfeeling and u1 


brutalities ot found 


ision, who had 


York a 


ill, and every par 
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vindication 


is sentence, triumph 
\Vithens, is memora! 
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eek, to be whipped from Aldgate to New- 
’s interval, from Newvrat Tyburn. Yet 
punishment, but lived to emerge from 


ec again a pt nsioner of the crown, the 


e not disposed to soften this description after reading the life of Jefferies, by 
who,in a performance not without merit, has strangely embarrassed 


affecting in some degree the character of an apologist 
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Commons voting that the prosecutions against him had been “ a design 
to stifle the popish plot,” and the Lords addressing King William to 
grant him a pardon. It was pressed, but in vain, that the judgment 
should be reversed: Lord Carmarthen observed, that if a reversal took 
place, it ought to be by whipping him back again from Tyburn to 
Newgate. We learn from a tract in the Somers collection, that Oates 
appeared at the Westminster sessions, in 1702, to answer the complaint 
{a Mrs. Eleanor James, for striking her on the head with his cane in 
the court of requests, (which, in his latter days, he much frequented,) 
ind would have been heavily fined, but es« aped, by ple iding poverty. 
This, it seems, is the last recorded transaction of a man once s popt- 
lar, and so terrible: Mrs. James pe itione l he house of lords that his 
gown might be taken from him, his cane burnt, and a part 
sion given to ministers’ widows. We confess ourselves i 
result. “ Nec scire fas est omnia.’ 
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these, the courts were not likely to recommence their proceedings with 
ny disposition to intemperance. The great change of national circum- 
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es, and the altered character and interests of the governmen 


fluence. But, perhaps, no single cir- 
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ol course a strongiy beneficial in 
cumstance contributed so powerfully to reform and settle the adminis- 
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tration of law, in matters between the crown i subject, as the a 


pointment of Sir John Holt to the chief seat in the cour: of the king’s 
beuch—that court which, during the late reigns, | 
guished an arena of political conflicts. The judge to whom this post 
was now happily consigned, brought thither learning, temper, integrity, 
masculine sense, and unshaken courage. Sir Richard Steele thus de- 
scribes him in the last year of his judicial reign :-— 

“ He was a man of profound knowledge of the laws of his country, 


and as just an observer of them in his own person: he considered ju 


Where er he 


tice as a cardinal virtue, not as a trade for maintenance. 
was judge, he never forgot that he was also counsel: the criminal before 


him was always sure he stoed before his country, and, in a sort, the pa- 
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upon which such practices may be presumed to be founded; for we 
know of none, either religious or civil, that can warrant or excuse them. 
But the act of parliament having warranted the appearing of counsel 
for persons accused, to make defence for them, we hope your lordship 
will give us leave to make what objections we can, on their behalf.’’* 
The conduct of the defence was suitable to this introduction; it was 
timid and technical, and two witnesses, who had been sharers in the 
treasons, (one of them, Porter,a man of bad character, who had already 
sacrificed five of his comrades to save himself.) were allowed to pass 
without any attempt, in cross-examination, to blacken them in the eyes 
of th pury We find Sir Bartholomew, in a subse juent case, where 
all the evidence came from accomplices, endeavouring to show that the 


} 


acquittal of his client would be “no reflection upon the witnesses;’’ and 
| 


in another instance, it being urged against him, that if a particular wit- 


ness were discredited, it would follow that Porter was peryured also, 
he discreetly answers, “ Forsworn and perjured are hard words: we 
only say mistaken.”” There is, as far as we have observed, no instance 
of a defence by counsel under the statute of William, conducted with 
ny show of ene! ey or conhdence, ‘embracing the kind of topics 
usually insisted upon in modern cases of treason, till .we arrive at the 
trial of Layer, in 1722; and even here the exertions of the advocate 
(Mr. Hunger ford appeal measure and re strained N r did he esc ape 
rebuke from the judge, Sir John Pratt, for having presumed to liken 
one of the treasonable documen s complain dof by the attorney-general 
to a balla , and he was le neth driven to be 4 pardon for the I it\ 

Those excursions into the clevated regions of politic s, which have been 


usual in modern defences, were as yet unattempted; nay, in lutchins 


case, who was indicted tor a seditious hi vel, in 17 the defendant s 
ounsel, being reminded by the solicitor-general that he had shunned 
any ‘planati yn ol a passage which ascribed to the people a right ol 
ippolnting those to we: the crown who are fittest, made this avow- 


“TI did it on purpose, because I looked upon it as a matter not proper 
for you and me to talk of, as advocates, in this place. I must declare, 
for my own part, that I think the rignts of princes and the pow ol 
the people too high topics for me to meddle with; let others do as they 
think dbest.”’ 

How much we ild this rel tleman, and the barristers of his renera- 


tion, have been surprised, if any prophe tic voice could have rehearse 


ing declamation of Mr. Erskine:— 





his accounts for many e€Xpressions imputed to the untortunat 
prison ‘ hich I have often uttered my self, and shall continue to utter 
every day of my life, and call upon the spies of government to record 


them. I will say any where without fear, nay, I will say here, where ] 


stand, that an atte npt to interfere, by despoti combination and vio- 


‘nce, with any government which a people choose to give themselves, 


let 
whether it be good or evil, is an oppression, and subversion of the 
natural and unalienable rights of man,” &c.—Hardy’s Case. 

Or what would have been the feelings of Sir John Pratt, who was so 


Rookwood's case.—13 Howell 
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much scandalized at the irreverent mention of a ballad,if he could have 
heard the same great orator comparing the elaborate argument of an 
attorney-general to the childish ditty of “The House that Jack builty’’* 
And how infinite would have been the confusion of Sir Bartholomew 
Shower, who shrank from the imputation of countenancing- the prac- 
tices and principles of his client, if he had even dreamt of that strange 


sally, which, perhaps, no speaker but Mr. Erskine could ever have 


ren- 
dered endurable:— 

“TI say, by God, that man is a ruffian, who shall, after this, presume 
» build upon such honest, artless conduct, as an evidence of guilt.’’+ 


It is, indeed, superfluous to show by examples, that the habits and 





discipline of our courts had in many respects altered considerably, be- 
tween the Revolution and the reign of George III But Mr. Erskine’s 
renius and peculia ‘s could not have been the rdinary growth oi 
any age; his happy audacity, his matchless powers of insinuation, his 
graces of manner and language, and the unstudied ease with which, 
puttin aside the advox ate, he some times app aled to Syiupathy with 
the air of a principal, at others assumed the calmly decisive tone of a 


lisinterested arbiter; these qualities, though fostered, perhaps, by the 
times, were characteristics of the man. In turbulent days, such talents, 
often employed on the popular side, might raise an apprehension that 
} in . 


_ . . . : ] } } 
e coul and not prisoners, as at forme! pe riods, would be overvornes 


yut Erskine was not too dangerous at the bar, whem Mansfield and 





Kenyon sat on the bench. It is unquestionably true that, in his admired 
career, justice was sometimes bafled, faction invigorated, propriety 
ind rood taste offended; still his elog ence is a national boast, and the 
memorials of it, imperfect as they are, must always be esteemed, not 
only for the excellence of whit h they preserve some outline S, but as 
monuments of a brilliant, though an anxious, period in the history of 
ur Courts; a time when contests of a fearful magnitude, between the 
rown | the subject, drew forth on every side extraordinary intellec- 
ial poe rs, when those powers could be exercised with a freedom be- 


vond former example, for the preservation of the accused, and when 
yrisoners nyoye l, almost to the extent of abus« , thos venefits so clow- 
ingly described by Mr. Erskine himself:— 

“Here again he feels the advantage of our free administration of jus- 
»* +} , 


: } hb a ] , 2 ne 
ice: thiS proposition, on Whit h so much ae pt nas, 18 not to ve re asoned 


pon on parchment, to be delivered privately to magistrates, for pri- 
vate judgment;—no, he has the privilege of appealing aloud, as he now 

] : } 
ippt als by me, to an enlightened asst mbly, full of eve Ss, and ears, and 


intellizence, where speaking to a jury 15, in a manner, spe aking to 


nation at large, and flying for sanctuary to its universal justice.”— 
Hardy's Case. 

Having offered these remarks on the prat tice and dis¢ ipline of the 
ourts of criminal jusfice at various periods of English history, (a sub- 
ject which deserves to be systematically treated by more competent 
hands,) we should now advert to some changes of doctrine and of posi- 
tive law, with respect to those offences of a political kind which have 
been the most common occasion of state trials; but it becomes neces 


Hardy's case +t Trial of Lord George Gordon 
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ranishme! First in magnitude of these blemishes on English history 
fond +} r sedi - ; l vw} 7 . sllamrn< : 
stands the proceeding against King Charles, which, as Mr. Phillipps | 

ll observes, * 


,*can in no proper sense be called a trial.” As a cere- 

monious homicide it has admirers, whose opinion we shall not here 1 
mtrovert: but those who honour it wi 
forget that trial is 2 mocker 


A a; 


with a place among judicial acts, 


ckery where there can be no acquittal; and that 


alle 














th king could not have | 





him rested on the assumption of his guilt. On the impeachment of 
Strafford, Mr. Phillipps bestows a labour which might appear unne- 
ssar) there are still some irigid casuists, to whom the sacri 
t vf ish nobleman without any legal ground seems defensibk 
ue plea of political expediency, aclear and forcible exposi- 
! I I justice na bsurdity cn rked t memorable 
rose lav no rT vit ) it Ss T octring of mstruc tive 
| r ‘ ecesstu Id on tl sion, d 
»y it] ondem1 n the ear ‘ evived narchy, was 
( é » be long | » the ‘ h parliament had 
ns Oo e re l of Straft ide! nd twenty vears 
I ysed | event, Del Ste had been capl- 
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i 3 I ) he \ ( ( vie I ence 
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le hei re in eV ¢ late principal 
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1 great occurre , of society 
mes, we { i ( ipter 
I Che P ‘nder’ ea iple, ¢ ») many 
Or inLol tel t] ‘ yuls 1 » Stu \ the SS1Z « 
rs , in 17 nan Vv yn of having drunk to J es II] 
ivin he knew no such person Ki 4 Geore “ey fine¢ him a 
nunare pot nds,”’ Savs Mr. Ji stice Poy VS In lett to the | r l ch n- 
llor, “and told him that by his paying a hundred pounds to King 
George would certainly know there is such a person But before 
ie zra of Jacobitism, the law had frequently condescended to visit 
sins “ between the cup and the lip.”. The pious memory of Stephen 
Colledge became a seditious toast in the reign of Charles II.: we are 


1ot sure whether or not it was the subject of any prosecution. 
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confusions” as well as 


against Standsfield, who was 


tried in Scotland for parricide, that he had seasoned his ale with a con- 
tusion to the king (James II.), the pope, antichrist, and the chancellor. 
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proceedings of Sir Francis Burdett against the Speaker and Serjeant 
at-arms, in 18 and 1, and the transactions connected with the ap- 
| ol murdetr n 7, Which produced the unre rretted abolition of 

process extolled by Chief-justice Holt but a hundred years before, as 

i » M . . 
1 “noble privilege,’ and a “ badge of the rights and liberties of Eng- 
lis , 
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Londor 1e27 
luis publication arises out of th wery of the roll of the peers 
| 
xi men at arms, Ww i it at Agincourt, and a narrative of 
; | ’ t 
m ‘ he } : ! ! t s celebrated conte t, put up his 
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' ; no the e, in behalf of his royal master 
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s { ' yme? Ihe ) nal manuscript { the pries is 
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‘ { m all his other « ipo v writers 
> i 
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‘ el el {} t of the anonvmous pri : Oo ner 
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’ the e t | le writers, when thev are in English; 
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‘ t. they t ‘ i \ msiate Be aes W , we have M 
N vn narré e of e evel 1 led to the invasion, his 
I I el ts 1 , rest on equi 
| ‘ v S en concluded w the tth 
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. ' ‘ r 101 { 
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.. ' 
4 " the retre of e ten thousand, too minute at too 
( Xne nv re ters will rO ! ougn cm Lhe form 
. ' ’ f 
ey rs ) Ss Mm ‘ a nat pit Sant wwe us ot 


b eae oa Ly s { h ; , repu ion 
Mianv of the mass: es of this event are described by the chroniclers 
1 vith great simplicity and energy: a person who joins In 
dustry to taste, would be well rewarded in going through this volume 
VW » not recommend so rduous a task as a consultation of the ori- 


nal authorities In order to show to such readers the kind of enter 


tainment they may expect, we will ourselves retrace our steps; and by 
I ne a description sometimes from one author, and sometimes fron 
> i 


n through the chief incidents of the expedition. 
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took off his shoes and stockings, a 


h of the 


this manner 
town, where 


d in 


which he made 


prisoners of all the nobles and armed men, and n afterwards took a 
-of their names, and then allowed them to go on their 
t they would surrender themselves on St. Martin’s day, No- 
, at Calais. Several citizens were mads oners, who re 
ns¢ DY great ransoms, it ol 
V la great manv women and cl ol 
e sols, and part of their clothe | stro ve 
held « for two days af e tow! ‘ ( d, ar 
the in terms as t} ( é — hiemu. D { VW ) 
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wi next si ld be done H | Suticred sSeé\ €1V 
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te thei intentions with h imp OTe 
Harl. MSS. 35 ¢. 
ft Harfleur the 8th of Octobe nd « , s; march 
lais with but a small part of the f h him 
His course is minutely ( Vi ! lers, In 
istance he kept by the shore il he é the Somme, 
he bridges broken down, a1 le i 5 efended, he pro- 
left bank, until at lengtl I Ss ound Phe French 
nbhli in immense numbers from all parts v devastated 
ry in advance, and hung upon the route small but valor- 
y pi ( in vay through the 
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knowing from the shortness of the winter’s da 
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1 spec lily approat h, he drew 


up nis army in 


} ] 








and array, and assicned them their stations, and exhorted 
pare for battle, animating their hearts by his intrepid de 
consoline expressions. When the night closed in, a 
dark that they ild scarcely see their own hands, and kn 
to find a night’s lodging, the king determined to seek s 
his army as G might provide: and having ordered ( 
from makir noise and clamour which they h 
the enemy 1 ereby ise some means of annoy 
roval army ( sending harbingers, proceed nm st 
ters { , and *‘ wondertul to relate,’ obse 
the directior | f n white road, hic h Ss 
dark, l ulely ) iagve Sulla 10 » | 
whe et ( | ) ( nh necessal sin 
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tinue which he had there, ten thousand of the best English archers, 
who would be desirous of being with him. When the king said, 
| ) Spt akest { olishly, for by the G yal heaven, on whose ¢ ace I 
elied, and in whom I have a firm | yp of \ y, | would not, 
even if | could, increase mv number by ne: for th whom I have 
re t ] le of God, w om he thinks me worthy to have t th time: 
believe, the Almighty with these, his humble few, is abl 
he hau t\ pposition of the French, wl pt 1emselves 
m their numbers, and their own strength, as if it might 1 aid they 
) ( I in ly Op God, of ct 
\ ! } l i | ! e1tne 
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nor though tbe Earl of Salisbury (Act 1V. sc. vii.) contracted to furnish 


1 certain number of followers, does it appear that he was eithe1 
fleur or Agincourt; and the Earl of Warwick (Act IV. sc.1 had re 
turned to England ill be fore the king left Hartleur On the other han * 
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id when they were taken, those who had prisoners entirels 
them. Then happened an important circumstance, for a 
emblage of the rear guard, in which were manv French, Bre 
ons, Poite Vins, al lL othe S, which had been put to flirht, and 


em ple nty of yanners and Cnsiegns, evince d a disposition to 


f 
action and to march in order of battle When the English 


1 them, it was commanded by king that every one should 


risoner, but those who had captured them would not do so, 





e the had only taken those trom whom they expe ted to receive 
ransom As soon as the king was informed of this circum 
, he | inted a ( ! iw »>hHun ed ¢ ers, to kill all 
H nd the s é juire So ¢ ute kin S ( lers, that 
I 5 nr n le S | se nobvbiemen ot | ! were 
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nted, ) | ho ont ‘a ( 1 iv Ww r 
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and well ( se. for of people t e we cilied 
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i e, U we unare <nights or n At 
K { ker ! self vi ious On t . 
s , all the Fre e] ed, excepti se who 

yr lying dead e of his nobles to him or 
here the t ii taken place, and when he had viewed 
the name of stle vy h he saw nea! n, to W h 
eplied was ‘A ( then sak e king, ‘as all 
) bear the name of the nearest fortress to where thes 
t | now and for eve e called the battle of Azincourt.’ 
e king and his nobles had remained there for some time, with 
{ the French having showed themselves to attack him, and 
on the field full four hours, as it rained, and as evening was 
, he retired to his gq ters at Maisoncelles: and the archers 

ng alter the defeat but stripping and disarming the dead 

’ n they found many prison alive, among whom was the 
f Orleans, with many others. ‘Those archers brought the ar 
i slain to theu qjuarte s by horse loads, and there also thev 
English who were killed in the battle, among whom were 
( t the Duke of York and the Earl of Oxford, | Suffolk. ] 
is, that the English did not suffer a great loss excepting 

se two. When night came on, and the King of England was i 
vat so much of the armour had been brought to his quarters, 
ised it to be proc laimed in his host, that none should take mor 


wanted tor his own body, and that they were not vet bevond 
1 of the King of France. They boiled | on fist boiiillir | the bo- 
Duke oi York and the Karl of Oxford, Suffolk, | to enable 
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of treason, without expressing in what sense he uses 


l wore 
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was a monarchy greatly limited by law, but retaining much 





power that was ill calculated to promote the public good, and swerving 
ontinu: il n ( rse which there was no restraint ade 
juate to rT It m re l, that the practi | exercise of autho 
rity seems to ive been less frequently ent nd o ypressive, and its 
legal lin etter understood in the reign of Elizabeth, than for 
sonat ( ! es; and that suff I ! had ecome dis- 
tinguish fore its close, from which it might be gathered, that the 
seventeen tury | risen ul MN I ot en, iwnom the pirit 
p . 
Of our ,at once velv ar ssion , of the great 
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ol ) loft I les of pu | rty In the tury of 
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iv I l 
Over Mr. H n’s pter, on the riod between the breaking 
yut of the Civil Warand t restoration, Vi re contented to pass with 
ut cé ment; f we nave eady cal Sst some ot the pring ipat 
political fe es of that epoch 


Li ch in our notice of Mr. Godwin’s work; 
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of his undertaking, there is much to be learnéa, and more to be a 
red; and few of our historical students will rise without improve 
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